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Four Important New Books 


THE HUMANITIES: Applied Aesthetics, New Third Edition 
By LOUISE DUDLEY, Stephens College. 466 pages, $6.95 


This revision thoroughly reorganizes the text and amplifies its contents. As before, the 
aim of the book is to give the student an introduction to all the fine arts including the 
fundamental principles of judgment. In this Third Edition, the arts are treated as 
unified, and their different aspects are studied as they are usually brought to one’s 
attention in the consideration of any specific art work. 


A SURVEY OF BASIC MATHEMATICS: A Text and Workbook for College 
Students 


By FRED W. SPARKS, Texas Technological College. 257 pages, $3.95 


The book reviews arithmetic and numerical geometry ; algebra through quadratic equa- 
tions, ratio, proportion, and variation; logarithms; graphical methods; and numerical 
trigonometry. As a text, it is not merely a “how to do it” book. The author has presented 
a complete, clear, concise, and logical discussion of all principles involved, including 
motivational material and some historical background. 


THE OPEN DOOR COLLEGE: A Case Study 


By BURTON R. CLARK, University of California, Berkeley. McGraw-Hill 
Carnegie Series in American Educaton. 216 pages, $5.00 


This fourth volume to appear in the McGraw-Hill Carnegie Series in American Educa- 
tion constitutes an intensive case study of the development of a California junior college, 
San Jose Junior College, during its four years 1953-1957, showing why certain orienta- 
tions and practices emerged and what their consequences were. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE: Progress and Prospect 


By LELAND L. MEDSKER, University of California, Berkeley. McGraw-Hill 
Carnegie Series in American Education. 384 pages, $6.50 


A comprehensive and up-to-date text and reference book on the Junior College. It is the 
result of an extensive four-year research study sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation. 
Studies were made of the types of students who enter junior colleges, the extent to which 
the students entering tend to remain for graduation and transfer to four-year colleges, 
the educational program, the nature and organization of student personnel services, 
the faculty attitude toward the two-year college, and the manner in which the institu- 
tion is developing in the various states. 


Send for Copies on Approval 
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330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 








Case Studies in 
Cultural Anthropology 


Edited by George and Louise Spindler, Stanford University 
BEING A PALAUAN—H. G. Barnett; BUNYORO; AN AFRICAN KING- 


poM—John Beattie; THE TIWI OF NORTH AUSTRALIA—C, W. M. 
Hart and Arnold Pilling; THE CHEYENNES: INDIANS OF THE 
GREAT PLAINS—E. Adamson Hoebel; TEPOZTLAN: VILLAGE IN 
MEXxICO—Oscar Lewis 

“This venture is a brilliant contribution to education in anthro- 
pology, providing in excellent form just the sort of materials we 
have most needed.” Sol Tax, University of Chicago 

1960, approx. 100 pp. each, $1.25 each, paperbound 


Exploring the Ways 
of Mankind 


Walter Goldschmidt, University of California 


“Professor Goldschmidt’s frame of reference and his range of 
readings are broad. At the same time, there is depth to his under- 
standing and the manner in which he links significant aspects of 
. . + . $9 
pre-literate and literate societies. 
Hortense Powdermaker, Queens College 


1960, 718 pages, $6.50 ($5.25 paperbound) 


Economic Principles and Public Issues 
Alfred R. Oxenfeldt, Columbia University 


Explains with great clarity the evolution and use of economic 
theory, with special attention to modern concepts of growth and 


development, and to problems of public policy. 


1959, 637 pp., $4.25 paperbound 


Communication in Business and Industry 


William M. Schutte and Erwin R. Steinberg, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 


“I regard this text as the best in its field. I was most impressed by 
the immediacy and application of the examples. Not only are they 
in and of the real world, but they are also a logical continuation 
of the text.” 
John H. Mitchell, University of Massachusetts 
1960, 410 pp., $4.75 
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Junior College Music Programs 


JAMES W. REYNOLDS 


APPROXIMATELY 600 junior colleges either 
have opened or will be opening their 
1960-1961 session by the time this issue of 
Juntor College Journal reaches these edu- 
cational institutions, Among the several 
phases of the educational program which 
will receive attention in most of these col- 
leges will be that of the music department. 

Steps will be taken, after long prepara- 
tion, to renew the activities of the various 
musical organizations: the band, the 
chorus, the orchestra, and the various en- 
sembles. If the junior colleges are con- 
sidered in the aggregate, thousands of 
dollars will have been spent on musical 
instruments, uniforms for the band, robes 
for the chorus, and other equipment. The 
band, particularly, will have received 
early and intensive attention if the junior 
college has a football season as a part of 
its program. 

While the musical organizations are 
being started, attention will be given to 
the program of formal classes in theory 
and in applied music. Class scheduies will 
have been prepared in theory, and private 
lesson schedules will be perfected. Student 
fees will be assessed and collected. 

The number of students affected by this 
activity will vary widely from junior col- 
lege to junior college. A rough guess, and 
it must be regarded as a guess, would be 


from 15 to 30 per cent of the full-time 
students. In some colleges, the number 
will drop below or go above this interval. 
Such colleges, it is suspected, will consti- 
tute a small minority of the 600. 

A question arises as to whether the 
junior college has any educational obliga- 
tion, musically interpreted, to the 70 to 85 
per cent, if the preceding guess was ap- 
proximately accurate, of its students not 
reached by the program of the music de- 
partment. Should these students have an 
opportunity to broaden their musical tastes 
through actual instruction, or is it enough 
to say that their audience participation in 
the music program assures the successful 
accomplishment of this desired end with- 
out the necessity for organized classes in 
music appreciation. 

If there is the slightest basis for assert- 
ing that in many junior colleges, a pre- 
dominant majority of the students are 
being “short changed” in their education, 
who is to blame? Can the accuser lay this 
blame on the members of the music de- 
partment? The writer believes that such 
ass:gnment of blame would be unjusti- 
fiable. 

Conversations with instructors in music 
departments have revealed without excep- 
tion that these men and women have a 
genuine concern for the neglected musical 
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education of the non-performers. These 
instructors, however, are caught in a value 
system which permits no attention being 
given except to the performers, and to the 
music majors. Professional reputations, 
both within the junior college and in the 
field of music, depend for their growth on 
the production of superior performing or- 
ganizations, or on the provision of satis- 
factory preparation of music majors for 
their advanced work in the upper years 
of the undergraduate program, Time is 
limited, and with little or no incentive 
being provided to develop programs for 
the non-performer or the non-major, little 
or nothing is done. 

No one would argue that the talented 
performer in music should be denied an 
opportunity to develop his latent ability. 
True, the skeptic may be heard to growl 
occasionally that any relation between real 
talent and membership in a musical or- 
ganization is coincidental, and that many 
musical organizations are created to ex- 
ploit their membership rather than help 
students develop talent. Such carpings, 
however, may be dismissed as emanat- 
ing from people of little perception and 
possessed of cynical attitudes. 

In the final analysis, the blame probably 
rests squarely on a value system in educa- 
tion which accords no consideration to 
helping the non-performer, non-major 


Until this 


broaden his musical tastes. 


value system is changed, little can be ex- 
pected. 

It should be recognized also that the 
existence of the value system is reinforced 
by factors which frequently are related to 
educational programs only indirectly. For 
example, many of the members of the col- 
lege band are products of high school: 
bands whose importance was over-en- 
hanced by militant groups whose sole pur- 
pose for existence was to promote the 
band. Musical organizations also provide 
a satisfactory convenience for a com- 
munity enterprize and for college pub- 
licity. Any broadening of the values served 
by the music program must accord recog- 
nition to such factors. 

There are some junior colleges which 
have provided instructional opportunities 
for the non-performer, non-major. In 
some instances, such opportunities have 
been provided through the adult educa- 
tion program, in others through program 
for full-time students, in still others, for 
both categories. 

The Editor of Juntor College Journal 
would like to have manuscripts describ- 
ing such _roadened programs. Descrip- 
tions should consider what has been ac- 
complished, and how the program was set 
up and operates. It is believed that such 
descriptions will have value for the admin- 
istrators and instructors in junior colleges 
in which their is a desire to broaden the 
programs of the music department. 





Insured Staff Benefit Plans in the Junior 
Colleges 


FRANCIS P. KING 


“THERE IS real need,” said a recent edi- 
torial in the Junior College Journal, “for 
intensive, continuing self-studies in our 
junior colleges to give evidence of the ef- 
fectiveness, or lack of effectiveness, of our 
educational program. . We in the 
junior college field are in the forefront 
of the greatest development in higher ed- 
ucation ever to be experienced by any 
nation. It is not news to you that the 
junior college is an American invention 
in higher education and has made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the concept of 
‘education beyond the high school.’ The 
place of the junior college will be solidly 
established within the next few years. 
Where does your institution fit into the 
scheme of higher education in your state 
and in the nation? This is a time for dy- 
namic thinking on the part of all junior 
college people and a re-evaluation of the 
philosophy and functions of these insti- 
tutions.””? 

A major problem faced by the junior 
colleges is that of faculty recruitment; in 
this connection the excellence of the 
junior colleges’ staff benefit plans must be 





FRANCIS P. KING is a Research Officer of 
the Teachers Insurance and Annvity Associa- 
tion of America. 


given careful appraisal. The purpose of 
this article is to present information from 
a recent survey of the extent and type of 
staff benefit plans in the junior colleges 
and to set forth the important criteria of 
staff benefit planning that have been de- 
veloped for institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 

This junior college study surveyed the 
membership of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges and was conducted by 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Associa- 
tion. Of the 480 institutions queried, 313 
responded (65 per cent). The respond- 
ents included 183 publicly supported 
junior colleges and 130 privately support- 
ed (independent or church related) jun- 
ior colleges. The study results were first 
presented at the recent AAJC convention 
in Louisville. A survey of the four-year 
colleges, published in 1959, permits a 
comparison of the junior colleges with the 
other institutions of higher education.’ 

Five main insured benefit plans are 


1 Marvin C. Knudson, “Tell the Story,” 
Junior College Journal, XXX, pp. 185-186. 

2 William C. Greenough and Francis P. 
King, Retirement and Insurance Plans in 
American Colleges (New York: Columbia. 
University Press, 1959). 
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available for the financial protection of 
staff members, academic and nonaca- 
demic, in institutions of higher education. 
These are the plans for (1) retirement, 
(2) group life insurance, (3) basic hos- 
pital - surgical - medical insurance, (4) 
major medical expense insurance, and (3) 
total and permanent disability benefits. 


RETIREMENT PLANS 


Table 1 shows that of the respondents, 
81.5 per cent have retirement plans and 
that these institutions employ 92 per cent 
of the teachers in the responding junior 
colleges. Almost all of the publicly sup- 
ported junior colleges (97.3 per cent) 
have retirement plans in effect. The pri- 
vately supported junior colleges are not 
so fully covered; about two-thirds of the 
private, independent junior colleges and 
a little more than half of the church re- 
lated institutions have retirement plans. 
The publicly supported junior colleges 
usually participate in the public retire- 
ment plans for elementary and secondary 
school teachers or for siate employees. 
The privately supported junior colleges 
participate either in the plans of Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association 


(TIAA) and its companion, College Re- 
tirement Equities Fund (CREF), or in 
agency life insurance company or church- 
sponsored plans. 

In contrast, of all universities and four- 
year liberal arts colleges, public and pri- 
vate, 65 per cent participate in the TIAA- 
CREF system, 17 per cent in state teacher 
and public employee plans and the re- 
maining 18 per cent are distributed among 
agency insurance, church, and self-ad- 
ministered plans. 

This survey offers information as to 
how many retirement plans are in effect 
in the junior colleges. But quantitative in- 
formation does not tell the whole story. 
An institution of higher education, in ap- 
praising its resources and in attracting 
able staff members in a time of rapidly 
increasing competition, not only must 
have a retirement plan, but must make 
sure that the plan helps the institution 
meet its educational responsibilities. In 
this respect, the principles of sound aca- 
demic retirement planning have for more 
than half a century been the object of 
careful study, going back to the early 
studies of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. In 1950 


TABLE 1 


Retirement Plans in Junior Colleges 





Institutions with Plans 


Institutions without Plans 


Total 








Full-Time 
Insti- Per- 


Type of Institution tutions cent 
| = 


Teachers Per- Insti- 
Employed cent tutions 


Full-Time 
Teachers 


Employed 


Full-Time 
Per- Teachers Per- Insti- Per- 
cent Employed cent tutions cent 





Publicly 


Supported 178 97.3 8,391 97.7 
Private, 
Independent 39 


Private, 


Church Related 38 
Total 255 


61.9 2,344 


56.7 970 
81.5 11,705 


2.3 183 100 8,588 


38.1 353 13.1 63 100 2,697 


43.3 465 324 67 100 = 1,435 


18.5 1,015 80 313 100 12,720 
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the Association of American Colleges and 
the American Association of University 
Professors set forth the principles of re- 
tirement and insurance planning that are 
in the best interests of the faculty and the 
institution and that help advance the 
goals of higher education. 

Statement of Principles. For retire- 
ment, the AAC-AAUP Statement of 


Principles recommends as follows: 


The institution should provide for a system of 
retirement annuities. Such a system should: 
a. Be financed by contributions made dur- 

ing the period of active service by both 
the individual and the institution. 
Be participated in by all full-time fac- 
ulty members who have attained a cer- 
tain fixed age, not later than 30. 
Be planned to provide in normal cir- 
cumstances and insofar as possible for 
a retirement life annuity (including 
Federal Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance benefits) equivalent in purchasing 
power to approximately 50 per cent of 
the average salary over the last 10 years 
of service, if retirement is at 70, and a 
somewhat higher percentage if the fixed 
retirement age is younger. 
Ensure that the full amount of the in- 
dividual’s and the institution’s contribu- 
tion, with the accumulations thereon, 
be vested in the individual, available 
as a benefit in case of death while in 
service, and with no forfeiture in case 
of withdrawal or dismissal from the in- 
stitution. 
Be such that the individual may not 
withdraw his equity in cash but only in 
the form of an annuity. (To avoid ad- 
ministrative expense, exception might 
be made for very small accumulations in 
an inactive account.) Except when they 
are small, death benefits to a widow 
should be paid in the form of an an- 
nuity. 


Adequacy of Benefits. How large should 
the benefits of a college retirement plan 


be? The AAC-AAUP recommends that 


for a person who participates in a retire- 
ment plan from age 30 until retirement 
the plan should provide a lifetime in- 
come, including Social Security benefits, 
“equivalent in purchasing power to ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the average 
salary for the last ten years of service.” 

The Statement of Principles explicitly 
states the need to maintain the purchas- 
ing power of the retirement income. A 
majority of the retirement plans in the 
four-year colleges and universities now 
incorporate the variable annuity, based 
on investments in common stocks, as a 
means of protecting the retired teacher’s 
income from erosion due to inflation. ‘The 
variable annuity was invented by TIAA 
to meet the problems of inflation and is 
issued by its companion organization, 
CREF. Since the establishment of CREF 
in 1952, it has grown to total assets of 
$130,000,000, with 60,000 educators in 
more than 900 cooperating institutions as 
participants. 

In contrast, only about 10 per cent of 
junior college retirement plans, those that 
participate in CREF, incorporate any pro- 
tection for inflation occurring during an 
individual’s retirement years. Ninety per 
cent of the junior college plans provide 
for a set, fixed-dollar amount of retire- 
ment annuity on the date retirement be- 
gins, Since the average life expectancy of 
a man who has reached age 65 is about 
15 years (and for a woman, about 19 
years), the retirement income must, on 
the average, span half as many retire- 
ment years as there were working years. 
A retirement income that cannot adjust 
to changing costs of living over these 
years can become seriously inadequate, 
confronting the retired teacher, perhaps 
only a few years after he ceases work,, 
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with a situation in which he is econom- 
ically helpless. Just how inadequate the 
purchasing power of a fixed retirement 
income can become is illustrated in the 
chart showing the decline in the dollar’s 
purchasing power since 1900. 

Under the combined fixed and variable 
annuity plan for colleges, up to half of 
the monthly annuity premium may be 
paid to CREF for a variable annuity. 
Each premium to CREF purchases units 
of participation, which vary in value 
from month to month according to 
changes in the value of CREF’s common 
stock investments. The remaining prem- 
ium goes to the fixed-dollar TIAA an- 
nuity. 

During retirement, the individual’s in- 
come is composed of a fixed-dollar life- 
time income from TIAA and a variable 
lifetime income from CREF consisting of 
the value of a given number of annuity 


units paid each year for life. The value 
of the annuity unit in dollars is changed 
once a year, mainly according to the 
changes in common stock prices which, 
over the long term, have tended to fol- 
low living cost changes. The actual per- 
formance of the combined fixed and va- 
riable annuities is shown in the chart 
below, giving the monthly income that 
would have resulted from a single pre- 
mium paid for TIAA-CREF immediate 
annuities on July 1, 1952, (when CREF 
began) by a man then age 65. The pre- 
mium paid to TIAA was the amount 
needed to purchase a fixed annuity of 
$100 a month, with the same premium 
amount paid to CREF. It must be em- 
phasized that common stock experience 
has been generally very favorable; larger 
downward variations than have occurred 
in CREF income can be expected within 
the longer-range trends. 


VALUE OF THE DOLLAR SINC’ §°0O0 


$4.00 
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TIAA~ CREF 


MONTHLY 
| 


$400 
CREF INCOME 


TIAA INCOME 


$214 $214 


1952-53 ‘53-54 ‘54-55 


INCOME 


ILLUSTRATION 


$299 $298 


‘55-56 ‘56-57 57-58 58-59 59-60 60-6! 


ANNUITY YEAR MAY THROUGH APRIL 


Social Security Benefits. Staff members 
of publicly supported colleges and uni- 
versities, including junior colleges whose 
staff members belong to a retirement sys- 
tem, were made eligible for the federal 
Social Security program beginning in 
January, 1955. Ninety per cent of the 
junior colleges are now participating in 
the federal program. The addition of 
Social Security as a base for retirement 
and insurance protection has substantial- 
ly improved the security of junior college 
teachers. In addition to retirement bene- 
fits, the survivor benefits provided by 
Social Security are of real significance, 
particularly to the staff members of the 
69 per cent of the junior colleges not hav- 
ing group life insurance plans and to staff 
members in the colleges having life in- 
surance plans providing only modest bene- 


fits. Social Security benefits for total dis- 
ability after age 50 (a provision intro- 
duced in 1957) help meet still another 
insurance need. 

Vesting and Academic Transferability. 
One of the decisions facing the junior col- 
lege today is whether its role is to be an 
extension of the secondary school or a 
part of higher education. An illustration 
of the importance of this decision is in the 
recruitment of staff members, If the in- 
stitution has decided to identify itself as 
a part of a public school system, it will 
recruit its faculty much as high school 
teachers are recruited. If it identifies it- 
self as an institution of higher education, 
it is in regional or nationwide competi- 
tion for academic talent and will require, 
in order to meet its objectives, the ap- 
propriate recruiting resources needed to 
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attract and retain an able and properly 
prepared college faculty. 

A recent study of faculty and instruc- 
tional practices in junior colleges indi- 
cates that the four-year colleges and 
the junior colleges are finding them- 
selves in increasing competition with 
each other for staff members. “Salary 
increases alone,” the authors concluded, 
“will not provide the easy answer to 
finding capable dedicated men and wo- 
men with the appropriate background 
and training necessary for the complex 
job ahead.” Factors acting as a barrier 
to the college’s ability to attract staff 
members from beyond state boundaries 
will diminish its staff resources; care 
must be taken that the institution has not 
unknowingly isolated itself from the main- 
stream of professional personnel in higher 
education. One of the recommended prac- 
tices for institutions of higher education 
given strong emphasis by the Statement 
of Principles of the AAC-AAUP is im- 
mediate full vesting of retirement bene- 
fits, that is, the provision for uncondi- 
tional ownership by the employee of all 
retirement and survivor benefits pur- 
chased for him by his own and his em- 
ployer’s contributions to the plan. _Imme- 
diate full vesting in the individual of the 
total amount set aside for retirement each 
year makes possible the mobility of aca- 
demic talent among institutions of higher 
education without loss of accrued pension 
benefits. It gives the individual educator 
the assurance that no one and no event 
can take away the retirement benefits he 
has earned currently as a part of total 
compensation. A fully vested retirement 


3K. A. Brunner and C. B. Lindquist, “Re- 
cent Faculty and Instructional Practices in 
Junior Colleges,” Junior College Journal, 
XXX, p. 327. 


plan puts the college in a competitive po- 
sition with other educational institutions 
and enables it to assure each prospective 
faculty member that his retirement bene- 
fits will under no circumstances be sub- 
ject to forfeiture. A plan under which 
benefits are forfeited puts pressure on an 
institution’s able younger staff members 
to “get out while the getting is good,” be- 
fore they are locked in because of the loss 
they would later sustain on leaving. It 
puts pressure on others to stay on simply 
because of the financial loss they would 
sustain if they were to leave. Although a 
great many college faculty members serve 
a particular institution for many years, 
and a surprisingly large number from 
initial employment until retirement, few 
at any one time expect to stay that long or 
wish to be committed to it. This academic 
mobility of teachers and research scholars 
is a prime source of strength in the Amer- 
ican system of higher education. Conse- 
quently, sound academic retirement plan- 
ning requires that the employer’s obliga- 
tion under an annuity plan constitute a 
definite part of total compensation; it is 
unwise and unfamiliar to exact a, forfei- 
ture of a portion of the individual’s ac- 
cumulated retirement benefits if he leaves 
the institution before the retirement age. 

Full vesting of all retirement benefits, 
death benefits, and benefits on early re- 
tirement for disability is found in by far 
the majority of privately supported four- 
year colleges and universities. Over 97 
per cent of them participate in the system 
of transferable benefits under Social Se- 
curity and 80 per cent of those that have 
retirement plans fund them with the fully 
vested, transferable individual annuity 
contracts of TIAA-CREF, Full vesting 
provisions also cover staff members in 


od 
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many of the publicly supported colleges 
and universities, but not as extensively as 
among private institutions, At present, 84 
per cent of the four-year publicly sup- 
ported institutions are covered by Social 
Security and 25 per cent of the public uni- 
versities are covered by the TIAA-CREF 
fully vested annuity system, including a 
number of large institutions that have re- 
cently arranged a separation from a state 
teacher or public employee retirement 
system. 


GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


Of the responding junior colleges, 
about one-third have a group life insur- 
ance plan. About one-fourth of the pub- 
licly supported junior colleges and of the 
church related junior colleges have group 
life insurance plans for employees; about 
half of the private, independent junior 
colleges have such plans, In contrast, 51 
per cent of the four-year colleges and uni- 
versities, representing 67 per cent of the 
teachers employed in all four-year insti- 
tutions, have group life plans. Table 2 
shows the group life insurance plans in 
junior colleges according to type of insti- 
tutional control. 

No college life insurance plan should 


substitute for the staff member’s own in- 
dividual insurance arrangements, but the 
basic life insurance amounts provided by 
a group insurance plan can materially 
assist the individual in meeting his in- 
surance needs. The advantages of life in- 
surance on a group basis are described in 
brief by the 1957 report of the Commis- 
sion on Faculty and Staff Benefits of the 
AAC: “(a) In general it is cheaper than 
individual insurance; (b) It may be se- 
cured by those who could not pass the 
medical examination of the life insurance 
company; (c) It guarantees to the institu- 
tion that all its staff members are covered, 
so that the problems of destitute survivors 
do not embarass the institution or tempt it 
to place on the payroll persons whom it 
might not otherwise employ.” Group life 
insurance is generally written as term in- 
surance having no cash value. Members 
of the group become eligible for coverage 
automatically and no medical examina- 
tion is required for individuals who elect 
to participate when originally eligible. 
The cost of a life insurance plan can be 
paid entirely by the employer or shared 
by employer and employee; in certain 
states the employee is permitted to pay the 
whole cost. Two-thirds of the life insur- 


TABLE 2 


Group Life Insurance Plans in Junior Colleges 





Total 

Full-Time 
Teachers Per- 
Employed cent 


Institutions without Plans 
Full-Time 

Insti- Per- Teachers Per- Insti- Per- 

cent Employed cent tutions cent 


Institutions with Plans 
Full-Time 
Teachers Per- 
Employed cent tutions 





Insti- Per- 


Type of Institution tutions cent 


Publicly 
Supported 50 

Private, 
Independent 30 

Private, 
Church Related 18 
Total 98 





27.3 31.9 133 72.7 5,852 68.1 183 100 8588 100 


47.6 1.753 65.0 33 944 350 63 100 2,697 100 


100: 
100 


65.6 67 
60.8 


1,435 
12,720 


34.4 49 
39.2 215 


26.9 493 
31.3 4,982 
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ance plans in the junior colleges provide 
for employee contributions to the plan. 
Twenty-four per cent of the plans are 
noncontributory (that is, the employer 
pays the entire cost. ) 

Amounts of life insurance are assigned 
as a level amount for all employees or are 
graded according to rank, salary or age. 
Insurance amounts are different from col- 
lege to college, but the survey showed that 
they generally vary between $2,000 and 
$5,000, or may equal one or one and a 
half times a year’s salary. 

The AAC-AAUP report recommends 
that “life insurance on a_ group basis 
should be planned in coordination with 
the death benefits accorded by the retire- 
ment system.” This is accomplished 


through a provision of larger insurance 
amounts at the younger ages, when the 
staff member’s family responsibilities are 
greatest, and grading the amount down- 


ward as the death benefit under the retire- 
ment plan increases and as families grow 
up and the need for protection therefore 
decreases. Under state teacher and pub- 
lic employee retirement systems and others 
where benefits do not vest early, the death 
benefit prior to retirement is generally 
only the return of the individual’s con- 
tribution with earned interest, plus, some- 
times, one to six months’ salary, depend- 
ing on length of service. Under the fully 
vested plans predominating in the four- 
year institutions, the death benefit is the 
full accumulation, including all employer 
contributions. 

In addition to the life insurance benefits 
and the death benefits of the retirement 
plan, there are substantial monthly sur- 
vivor benefits from Social Security. These 
benefits are paid to widows age 62 or 
over, widows of any age with children un- 


der 18 in their care, children under age 
18, dependent widowers over age 65, and 
dependent parents, 65 or over for men, 
62 or over for women. 


BASIC HOSPITAL-SURGICAL-MEDICAL 
INSURANCE 


Basic hospital-surgical-medical expense 
insurance plans generally cover most of 
the early medical expenses incurred in the 
hospital for a sickness or injury. As shown 
in Table 3, about 90 per cent of the junior 
colleges provide an opportunity for cover- 
age of employees under some kind of basic 
hospital-surgical-medical insurance plan. 
Three-fourths of these plans are of the 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield type. The extent 
and type of coverage in the junior colleges 
is comparable to that in the four-year 
institutions. 

Two-thirds of the junior college re- 
spondents make no contribution to the 
cost of the basic plan, a figure that is also 
comparable to the four-year colleges. 
Consequently, the presence of a basic hos- 
pital-surgical-medical plan at an institu- 
tion usually means that the college pro- 
vides facilities for enrollment and pay- 
roll deductions of the premium, paid by 
the employee, and transmits this premium 
to the insurer without itself contributing. 
Six per cent of the junior colleges pay the 
full cost of the basic plan and 22 per cent 
share the cost with the employee. 

The typical Blue Cross plan provides 
benefits for semi-private hospital accom- 
modations. The care usually includes 
board and room, general nursing, drugs 
and dressings, laboratory charges, operat- 
ing room charges, use of special equip- 
ment, and X-ray. Benefits usually provide 
for full care in semi-private accommoda- 
tions for a specified number of days and, 
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TAaBLe 3 


Basic Hospital-Surgical-Medical Insurance Plans in Junior Colleges 





Institutions with Plans 


Institutions without Plans 


Total 





Full-Time 
Insti: Per- 
Type of Institution 


Teachers Per- Insti- 
tutions cent Employed cent tutions cent Employed 


Full-Time 
Per- Teachers Per- Insti- Per- 
cent tutions cent 


Full-Time 
Teachers 
Employed 





Publicly 
Supported 
Private, 
Independent 58 
Private, 


Church Related 52 77.6 1,177 
Total 278 88.8 11,537 


168 91.8 7,771 90.5 


92.1 2,589 96.0 


82.0 


15 22.4 
90.7 35 


8.2 817 95 183 100 8,588 


79 108 40 63 100 2,697 


100 
100 


258 18.0 67 
a) ie 2 


1,435 


11.2 12,720 





sometimes, half care for a further number 
of days. If private room accommodations 
are used, the member patient is usually 
provided benefits of a given dollar amount 
for board and room. Premium rates vary 
across the country, reflecting, for instance, 
differences in hospital charges, differences 
in the scope of service covered, and num- 
ber of days of care offered by the plan. 

The major function of Blue Shield is 
to help pay for the costs of surgery and for 
the cost of doctors’ visits in the hospital. 
Most Blue Shield plans provide benefits 
according to a schedule of surgical pro- 
cedures and specific dollar allowances 
for the visits made by the doctor when the 
insured patient is in the hospital. 

Basic plans are popular in the junior 
colleges, and in the four-year institutions 
as well, as is shown by the large number of 
colleges making such coverage available 
to employees and by the large proportion 
of these plans that have sizable partici- 
pation even where the employee pays the 
full cost. Yet because basic plans gen- 
erally limit benefits to care in a hospital 
and to scheduled doctors’ fees for surgery 
or in-hospital visits, such medical plans 
are not the total answer to the need for 


insurance protection against medical 
costs, nor is this their claim. Many medi- 
cal expenses do not fall into the categories 
covered; in serious illnesses and accidents 
the benefits may stop long before expenses 
stop. 


MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE INSURANCE 


Every family faces the possibility of 


medical expenses far exceeding the 
amount that can be handled in the reg- 
ular family budget, and exceeding the ex- 
penses normally covered under basic in- 
surance plans, It was to provide a broader 
coverage of medical expenses and to help 
meet situations in which medical expenses 
are extraordinarily large that group major 
medical expense insurance was developed 
about ten years ago. 

Strong impetus to the adoption of ma- 
jor medical protection in the college 
world was provided by studies conducted 
by the Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association in 1956 under the sponsorship 
of the Ford Foundation, resulting in wide 
attention to the coverage on the part of 
the colleges and in the extension of the 
services of TIAA to include this form of 
insurance. The coverage is growing fast 
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and the replies indicated that about one- 
third of the junior colleges replying now 
have major medical expense plans either 
in operation or in the planning stage. 

Major medical insurance plans may be 
added as a supplement to a basic plan 
such as Blue Cross-Blue Shield or can be 
designed to provide the institution’s en- 
tire medical expense insurance program. 
Ninety per cent of the major medical 
plans in the responding junior colleges are 
carried as an addition to the institution’s 
basic plan. 

An “optimum major medical plan” for 
educational institutions, public and pri- 
vate, was developed by TIAA as a result 
of its 1956 college survey. The optimum 
plan is designed to meet college needs as 
outlined by the institutions, and seeks an 
optimum arrangement between benefits 
provided and costs. The optimum plan 
may be added to an existing base plan or 


may be adopted as the institution’s single, 
comprehensive health insurance plan. 
These are its main features: 


1. A cash deductible amount of $100. A 
benefit period is established when an in- 
sured employee or dependent has, within 
three months, incurred covered expenses 
of more than $100 in addition to any base 
plan benefits. All covered expenses for one 
individual, regardless of cause, are used in 
satisfying this $100 amount. 

A coinsurance basis of 20 per cent. During 
the benefit period the major medical plan 
pays 80 per cent of all covered expenses 
incurred by the insured individual above 
the $100 cash deductible amount and not 
reimbursed by any base plan. The indi- 
vidual pays the balance himself. 

Duration of benefit period. An insured 
individual’s benefit period, figured from 
the date of the first expense used to satisfy 
his deductible, continues for 3 years or 
until the end of a 3-month period during 
which covered expenses, exclusive of any 


paid by a base plan, have not exceeded 
$50. A new benefit period is established, 
however, as soon as the insured individual 
has again paid the $100 cash deductible 
amount. 

A maximum benefit amount of $15,000. 
Each insured individual is covered ini- 
tially for a maximum of $15,000. When- 
ever he has received benefits of $1,000 or 
more he may restore his original $15,000 
maximum if he can furnish satisfactory 
evidence of insurability. 


DISABILITY INCOME PLANS, SHORT-TERM 
AND LONG-TERM 


Short-Term Disabilities. Protection of 
staff members against loss of earnings dur- 
ing periods of sickness or injury lasting 
from a few days to six months is usually 
achieved in the junior colleges, as in the 
four-year colleges, through salary contin- 
uation programs, either formally stated 
in writing or informal. Only a few insti- 
tutions use insurance to provide income 
benefits for short-term disabilities. Many 
college employees, however, are covered 
under Workmen’s Compensation laws 
that provide income benefits for injuries 
arising in the course of employment and 
for occupational i!lnesses. Approximately 
40 per cent of the responding junior col- 
leges have a formal salary continuation 
plan stated in writing and covering short- 
term disabilities. The remaining institu- 
tions responded that they handle each case 
on its merjts (30%) or make no provision 
(20%). The 10 per cent not answering 
the disability question may be assumed to 
belong to the latter two categories. The 
formal salary continuation or sick leave 
programs in effect usually take the form 
of keeping the disabled staff member on 
full or part pay for a specified number of 
days, months, or until the end of the se- 
mester or academic year, 
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Long-Term Total Disability. The finan- 
cial effects of total disability lasting longer 
than six months and perhaps for many 
years are usually more severe even than 
those caused by a staff member’s death, 
because unlike death, the risk of total dis- 
ability is covered by relatively little insur- 
ance to help the family through a re- 
adjustment period and to provide income 
thereafter. Instead, the former breadwin- 
ner becomes a dependent member of the 
household, in many cases requiring con- 
tinual medical care and special nursing. 

The TIAA survey of the colleges in 
1956 indicated that a substantial majority 
had been confronted with one or more 
cases of long-term total disability in the 
previous ten years and, in the absence of 
had at- 
tempted to meet cases in whatever man- 
ner circumstances permitted. The absence 
of insured plans meant wide disparity, un- 
certainty, and hidden costs in the handling 
of long-term disability cases. In certain 
institutions, provision for early retirement 
for disability has helped disabled staff 


members, but unless the individual is 


formal insurance provisions, 


fairly close to retirement, early retirement 
benefits for disability are seldom adequate. 
There were only a few exceptions to the 
general absence of adequate formal plans 
for total disability income; the same is 
true today of the junior colleges. 

Since July 1, 1957, the Social Security 
Act has provided for payment of disabil- 
ity benefits to totally disabled persons be- 
tween the ages of 50 and 65; and since 
October 1, 1958, eligible dependents of 
persons receiving Social Security disability 
benefits have been entitled to receive ben- 


efits. Under the “disability freeze” pro- 


vision of the Social Security Act, eligible 
persons who are totally disabled but who 


have not reached age 50 and are thus not 
eligible for disability income benefits pre- 
serve their insured status so that they may 
receive disability benefits beginning at age 
50. 

New Program. The 1956 Ford Founda- 
tion appropriation to TIAA made pos- 
sible the development of both major med- 
ica! and long-term total disability income 
protection for staff members in higher 
education. 

The new group total disability coverage 
for colleges and junior colleges provides 
two types of benefits: (1) a monthly cash 
income benefit and, if the college has a 
TIAA retirement plan, (2) continuation 
of premium payments to the individual’s 
TIAA-CREF annuity. 

The income and waiver benefits begin 
after the insured staff member has been 
totally disabled for a period of six con- 
secutive months and they continue during 
such disability until he reaches age 65. 
The monthly income benefit during dis- 
ability may be set at half salary or such 
lesser amount as may be established at a 
particular college for its plan. 

The monthly disability income benefit 
stops at age 65, as does the benefit that 
pays the TIAA-CREF annuity premiums. 
At that age the annuity payments to the 
individual can begin, with the individual 
choosing whichever of the various an- 
nuity income options he wishes. The pro- 
gram provides the totally disabled person 
a combination of disability and retirement 
income lasting throughout life. 

The disability income benefits are inte- 
grated with the disability benefits of Social 
Security and Workmen’s Compensation 
so that the individual will have a uniform 
level of benefits throughout the disability 
period. By reducing the TIAA benefits 
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by the amount of any Social Security ben- 
efits payable, the college is aided in pro- 
viding a good level of benefits for the 
disabled staff member at all ages at a 
realizable and practical cost. 

Few institutions, either junior colleges 
or four-year colleges and universities, 
have as yet installed this newest of benefit 
plans, The next decade should witness the 
most rapid growth in benefit planning in 
this area. At present, however, disabilities 
lasting longer than 6 months are in almost 
all institutions met on a discretionary 
basis or not at all. 


CONCLUSION 


The junior college study reveals that a 
substantial number of benefit plans are in 
effect in junior colleges, Like the four- 
year colleges, most of the junior colleges 
make possible group enrollment in basic 
hospital-surgical-medical plans, ‘The areas 
in which the least protection is provided 
are group life insurance, major medical 
expense insurance, and disability income 


benefits. Almost all of the publicly sup- 
ported junior colleges have retirement 
plans, but most of these do not permit 
the free flow of academic talent to and 
from other states that is possible under re- 
tirement plans providing full vesting of 
accrued benefits. Protection of the pur- 
chasing power of a retirement income be- 
yond the date of retirement is almost 
wholly lacking among public junior col- 
lege retirement plans. Many privately 
supported junior colleges have no retire- 
ment plans at all; many of those that have 
plans are without transferable pension 
rights and purchasing power protection. 

The educational 
junior colleges are expected to expand 
greatly in the years ahead. Review and 


responsibilities of 


improvement of benefit plans according 
to accepted principles for institutions of 
higher education can greatly strengthen 
the junior colleges in attracting and re- 
taining the first-rate staff members they 
require. 





The Role of the Faculty in the Development 
of Student Personnel Services* 


DONALD W. ROBINSON 


AT THE PRESENT time the crucial issue in 
student personnel work is the develop- 
ment of better working relationships be- 
tween teachers and student personnel spe- 
cialists and a clearer understanding of the 
interrelatedness of these functions. The 
issue is not the need for the development 
of new personnel techniques although this 
notion still seems to prevail in some circles. 

It is recognized that there are vari- 
ations in the organization of student per- 
sonnel services from one institution to an- 
other. However, for the purpose of this 
article and regardless of organization, the 
student personnel program is considered 
to include the following: admissions, co- 
curricular activities, counseling and test- 
ing facilities, discipline, financial aids, 
health services, student housing, orienta- 
tion and academic advisory programs, 
placement, and the functions of the regis- 
trar. 

A Point of View. The general theme of 
the regional conferences, “The Role of 
the Educator in the Development of Stu- 
dent Personnel Services,” could imply a 
dichotomy between teacher and student 
personnel worker, although this is not the 
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case, Both teacher and student personnel 
worker attempt to provide the student 
with experiences which will facilitate 
learning, cause his education to “come . 
alive” and be more than an accumulation 
of facts—important as this is. Further, 
one of the more often repeated goals of 
student personnel work in education is the 
integration of all phases of the educative 
experience into a meaningful whole. No 
less an authority than Alfred North 
Whitehead has implied that this is, or 
should also be, the goal of education.’ 
Simply stated, then, there are far more 
similarities between the role of the teacher 
and the student personnel worker than 
there are differences. Student personnel 
work is not complementary or supple- 
mentary to the educational program of 
an institution. Rather it is, and has to 
be, an integral part of the total program. 
The basic objective needs to be joint 
coordinated effort toward the develop- 
ment of programs which are considered 


* The general theme of the four 1959-60 
regional conferences of the Two-Year Colleges 
of the State University of New York was “The 
Role of the Educator in the Development of 
Student Personnel Services.” This article is 
based upon papers recently presented at two 
of these regional conferences. 

1 Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of Ed- 
ucation and Other Essays (New York: The 
MacMillan Co., 1929), p. 61. 
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to be as basic, natural, and necessary as 
freshman English. In short, the student 
personnel program will increasingly have 
to involve the combination of the re- 
sources of the specialist with the con- 
siderable resources available within the 
faculty. Both must strive doubly hard to 
make the student personnel program 
truly a team effort. 

Role of the Faculty-Historical Perspec- 
tive. In order to understand what the 
role of the faculty in the student person- 
nel program should be, it is necessary to 
understand what it has been in the past. 
A brief and cursory glance at the history 
of higher education in America indicates 
that the early American college was from 
the beginning, and for reasons beyond the 
scope of this article, interested in the wel- 
fare of the student as well as in his in- 
tellectual development and accepted re- 
sponsibility for all aspects of his life. In a 
broad sense, this philosophy and willing- 
ness to serve “in loco parentis” influenced 
the later development of student person- 
nel services in institutions of higher edu- 
cation and, in a very real sense, required 
active, often unwilling, support from the 
faculty of the early colleges. A few illus- 
trations: Housing, which is currently a 
pressing problem on many campuses, was 
even more of a problem in earlier days, 
and students were often required to live 
with faculty tmembers or in_ crude 
dormitories. 

Then, without stretching history too far 
to meet the needs of the occasion, prob- 
ably one of the first joint committees set 
up to deal with student personnel prob- 
lems was a committee initiated by Presi- 
dent Wadsworth of Harvard in the early 
1700’s, composed of himself and tutors, 
which dealt with matters of student dis- 


cipline. Many other evidences of faculty 
participation in student personnel pro- 
grams are available. One more example: 
Faculty members were often required to 
lecture to student groups on health and 
morals, and in the 1850's this type of pro- 
gram was expanded to include topics such 
as dress, personal-social relations, and 
study habits. This kind of program, con- 
ducted in part at least by faculty, bears a 
striking resemblance to the orientation 
and group guidance programs so Common 
today. 

In the middle 1800's, two factors led to 
a shift away from faculty participation in 
matters of this nature. These were: first, 
the influence of American professors 
trained under the rigid German system 
which stressed intellectuz' development 
as the sole aim of the colle: ..d_ second, 
a rather normal kind ‘ion of 
faculty and student grou, e to the 
excessive paternalism or, as WUowley suc- 
cinctly phrased it, “alma maternalism”’ 
of the early colleges.” Finally, in the late 
1800's, the first glimmerings of organized 
student personnel services appeared. Ex- 
panded organized extracurricular activi- 
ties, other than those of a religious nature, 
largely supervised by faculty members 
began to appear. The first deans, selected 
from the ranks of the faculty, whose 
duties were largely disciplinary, were ap- 
pointed. Most significantly, in 1876 the 
first faculty advisory system appeared on 
the scene at Johns Hopkins University, 
and in 1889 a chief of advisors was desig- 
nated by President Gilman of Johns 
Hopkins. 


2 W. H. Cowley, “Some History and a Ven- 
ture in Prophecy” in Trends in Student Per- 


sonnel Work (Minneapolis: University of 


Minnesota Press, 1949), p. 16. 
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The lesson of history, then, is clear. The 
faculty has always had an inherent re- 
sponsibility for the student personnel pro- 
gram. Nevertheless, during the past sev- 
eral decades interest in faculty participa- 
tion has seemed to wax and wane and, in 
general, has proceeded at a rather uneven 
pace, For the most part, relatively undis- 
tinguished contributions have been made. 

Factors Affecting Developing Trends. 
There is at the present time evidence of 
renewed interest in, and emphasis on, 
faculty participation in the student per- 
sonnel program. This renewed emphasis 
seems to be due to several factors the 
chief among which are: (1) a willingness 
on the part of personne! people, as they 
mature, to recognize that there are many 
similarities between counseling, which has 
often been considered the heart of the 
student personnel program, and teaching ; 
(2) a realization that in some types of 
institutions increased enrollments are con- 
tinuing to bring ever more heterogeneous 
populations of students to the campus. 
This, in and of itself, will require wider 
participation of faculty members with 
varied backgrounds to supplement the 
work of the personnel specialist even as 
the student personnel staff is necessarily 
increased. 

A third contributing factor, un- 
doubtedly, is the wealth of evidence 
which indicates in specific terms that 
teachers are, as Lloyd-Jones and Smith 
have phrased it, “the pivotal persons 
around whom more effective programs 
must be developed.”* Without doubt, a 
successful student personnel program 


8 Esther Lloyd-Jones and Ruth Margaret 
Smith, Student Personnel Work as Deeper 
Teaching (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1938), p. 13. 


rests on faculty acceptance, participation, 
and good will. 

The fourth factor may well indicate a 
biased point of view. Regardless, the 
writer believes that the many advances in 
student personnel work during the past 
decade, on the one hand, and a growing 
awareness on the part of faculties in gen- 
eral and the “younger generation” in 
particular of the values of well-organized 
student personnel programs, on the other 
hand, have begun to shift the climate of 
opinion from one of suspicion and doubt 
to one of cooperation. 

Unfortunately, even though there has 
been noticeable change of opinion on 
many campuses, there are still less than 
ideal relationships existing between stu- 
dent personnel workers and _ teaching 
faculty. Until this relationship is im- 
proved, faculty participation in the stu- 
dent personnel program will be limited. 
Inadequately defined goals, the “short” 
rather than the “long” view, differences 
in underlying philosophies, a continua- 
tion in some circles of the notion that 
there is an inherent difference between 
teachers and personnel workers, defen- 
siveness on the part of the student person- 
nel worker, and poor internal communi- 
cations are some of the more obvious 
factors contributing to the problem. 

Imperative Need for Improvement. 
That it is imperative to find ways of im- 
proving both the total student personnel 
program and the teacher’s role in it 
seems to be amply substantiated by 
studies such as Iffert’s, The Retention and 
Withdrawal of College Students.* In this 


4 Robert E. Iffert, The Retention and With- 
drawal of College Students (Washington, 
D. C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1957). 
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study, students rated several services con- 
sidered within the realm of the student 
personnel program and the instructor's 
function as an advisor as being among 
the least satisfactory services of the col- 
leges. Further, they indicated that class- 
room teaching is only one phase of the 
instructor’s responsibilities; they also ex- 
pect to be able to meet him in out-of- 
class situations. 

Student personnel workers must of 
course be student centered in their ap- 
proach, but one clear implication of 
Iffert’s study is that instructors must also 
be student centered in their approach in 
order to be of optimum effectiveness. Dif- 
ferences between instructor and student 
personnel worker, in this context, are of 
degree only. 

Threefold Responsibility of the Faculty. 
The logical role of the faculty in the over- 
all program seems to be evident in at 
least three basic and not unrelated areas: 
(1) in the planning and development, 
(2) as active participants in various as- 
pects of the program, and (3) as joint 
consumers of the products resuiting from 
the special talents available through the 
utilization of trained student personnel 
specialists. Too often it has been assumed 
that faculty support of the student per- 
sonnel program would take place auto- 
matically, and consequently programs 
have been initiated before this vital sup- 
port has actually been achieved. How- 
ever, human motivation being what it is, 
an individual usually needs to identify 
with a concept or program before he gives 
it full support. Therefore, probably the 
most important area in which the faculty 
should contribute to the program is in the 
initial planning phase of development 
when the philosophy and objectives are 


being formulated. If, as is often the case, 
the practicality of this suggestion is long 
since past, then the logical alternative is 
for the faculty to be represented on a 
continuing student personnel policy mak- 
ing committee which guides the growth 
and development of these services on a 
year-to-year basis. Trends in this direc- 
tion are evident in four-year institutions, 
and promising results can be noted. How- 
ever, there is little evidence that this ap- 
proach will be utilized in any large meas- 
ure among two-year institutions. Im- 
proved understanding between faculty 
and student personnel specialists, better 
communications, and willing participa- 
tion by a larger proportion of the faculty 
in the program are just a few of the ad- 
vantages of using this approach. 

In the past, in emphasizing the role of 
the specialist, the wealth of talent avail- 
able within the faculty may have been 
overlooked. However, before proceeding 
further, two points need emphasis, First, 
just as a professor of mathematics re- 
quires specialized training, the student 
personnel program will always require 
the services of trained specialists and a 
clearly defined coordinated organiza- 
tional structure. Second, faculty partici- 


pation means responsible participation in 
the organized student personnel program 
and not activity of an unplanned, unco- 


ordinated, informal nature limited to 
clerical routines such as test scoring or 
class scheduling. 

With the above point of view, and 
recognizing that there are many indivi- 
duals equipped to contribute to one or 
another of the several specialized pro- 
grams, the writer would like to consider 
briefly the necessary role of the general 


faculty member as an advisor; that is, 
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since counseling is in fact the “center of 
the universe” as far as the total student 
personnel program is concerned, then a 
well-planned advisory program, utilizing 
both the specialist trained in counseling 
and the faculty members acting as general 
advisors, is essential. Returning briefly to 
Iffert’s study, the role of the faculty in 
the student advisory program as well as 
the need for improvement of all counsel- 
ing services may become more apparent. 
In this study students indicated that 
among the least satisfactory services of 
the colleges were: assistance from coun- 
selors and instructors on how-to-study 
techniques; services of the faculty ad- 
visor in the selection of first-term courses; 
the degree of emphasis in college on voca- 
tional guidance; and the quality of coun- 
seling assistance received on problems of 
educational and vocational choice.® 

If in the past many faculty advisory 
programs have been mediocre, the rea- 


sons for this mediocrity are not difficult 


to identify. Too often the program has 
been established by administrative edict 
without faculty involvement. There has 
also been a tendency to conceive of the 
faculty’s role in the program in narrow 
terms and, consequently, limit unduly the 
duties of the faculty advisor. Or, at the 
other extreme, if responsible participation 
has been expected, then the necessary as- 
sistance to advisors has not been provided, 
coordination disregarded, or communica- 
tions neglected. Finally, and possibly as 
important as any combination of the 
above reasons for inadequate programs, 
there has been the tendency to conscript 


5 Robert E. Iffert, The Retention and With- 
drawal of College Students (Washington, 
D. C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1957). 


faculty advisors largely from among the 
junior members of the staff rather than 
to seek voluntary participants from all 
levels, and then to afford little recognition 
to those members of the faculty who do 
participate. Many otherwise good pro- 
grams have foundered because service as 
an advisor has not been recognized or re- 
warded. Consequently, faculty members 
have tended to consider advisory respon- 
sibilities as a millstone impeding personal 
progress rather than as an opportunity for 
growth. 

All of the above criticisms, in one way 
or another, imply that weaknesses in pres- 
ent programs have been due mainly to 
administrative deficiencies. This, how- 
ever, is not entirely the case. Attitudes of 
faculty members who still consider this 
type of program foreign to the basic ob- 
jectives of higher education, an unneces- 
sary form of “spoon feeding,” the exclu- 
sive responsibility of the student person- 
nel specialist, or limited in application to 
a few “cases” are also responsible. 

The strengthening of the advisory pro- 
gram and a clearer definition of the fac- 
ulty’s role in the total student personnel 
program is implied in many of the short- 
comings just mentioned. However, actual 
approaches to this problem need to be 
spelled out. Several, perhaps even a ma- 
jority, of the institutions are now includ- 
ing the faculty in the planning phase of 
program development and report good 
results. Vitalized in-service training pro- 
grams in the form of workshops and 
planned discussions utilizing resources of 
the professional student personnel staff or 
other specialists are on the increase. Prob- 
ably the most promising development 
along these lines is the indication that 
some institutions now provide opportuni- 
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ties for faculty advisors to enroll for perti- 
nent formal course work. 
Communications are being improved 
through the use of updated faculty ad- 
visor handbooks, newsletters, and infor- 
mation sheets. Most significantly, there 
are evidences of more liberal sharing of 
information among deans, advisors, and 
the student personnel specialists. More 
institutions are beginning to select ad- 
visors on the basis of interest, desire, and 
qualifications and giving positive recog- 
nition to the role of advisor by: (a) re- 
ducing teaching loads or (b) financial re- 
muneration. The former of these two 
means of recognition seems to be by far 
the more valid, particularly if the goal is 
really to insure that advisors have ade- 
quate time to carry out these responsi- 
bilities in a satisfactory manner. 
Unfortunately, these very necessary de- 
velopments, particularly released time 
through reduced teaching loads, are more 
evident among four-year than two-year 
institutions. And yet it is the two-year 
college that seems to stress the importance 
of the role of the instructor as an advisor. 
Before leaving this area and turning to 
other matters, a particular point some- 
times overlooked reeds strong emphasis. 
While effective student personnel pro- 
grams must be developed around sound 
faculty advisory programs, not every in- 
structor should necessarily serve as an ad- 
visor. Further, not even every faculty 
member who expresses a desire to serve in 
this capacity should do so unless certain 
basic personal qualifications can be met 
chief among which are sound personal 
emotional adjustment, a warmth of per- 
sonality, an interest in working with peo- 
ple in a personal sense, and sound ground- 
ing in the philosophy, traditions, and pro- 


grams of the college as well as the com- 
munity. Assuming an instructor has all of 
these characteristics or “qualifications,” 
he will be an effective advisor only to the 
extent that he believes in the program and 
wants to participate. 

The basic role of the faculty advisor 
should be that of a generalist, not a speci- 
alist, with his primary emphasis on educa- 
tional guidance and specific vocational 
guidance concerning his own particular 
field. In the past, criticism has been di- 
rected toward the latter as being a legiti- 
mate function of the faculty advisor be- 
cause of a tendency on the part of some 
to use this as a means of proselyting prom- 
ising students for their own field. This 
should not be the case. The faculty ad- 
visor should not attempt, or be expected, 
to work with students who have complex 
personal problems just as the trained 
counselor should not attempt to teach 
subject matter which he is not trained to 
teach. 

There are specific contributions which 
some members of the faculty must make 
to other programs. Two illustrations: in 
the placenient program instructors can 
serve as expert and resource personnel in 
their own particular field. In fact, this 
should be a clearly defined responsibility. 
Then, because of the very nature of the 
typical community college student body, 
responsible faculty participation in the 
extracurricular activities program is es- 
sential particularly if the present empha- 
sis of the community college on leadership 
training is to be maintained. In a com- 
munity-type institution, a strong extra- 
curricular activities program ranks along 
with adequate counseling facilities as 
probably being the more important of the 
student personnel services. 
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The third basic role of the instructor 
in the overall program is that of a con- 
sumer of the products available through 
utilization of the resources of the speci- 
alist. That is, the instructor must use the 
specialist (when available) as an agency 
of referral, and should make use of infor- 
mation which the specialist may have that 
could be useful to him in the improve- 
ment of his instruction or in understand- 
ing his students. It is also paramount that 
he help to interpret the program to the 
students. The student personnel program 
will function best when these sound re- 
ciprocal relationships have been devel- 
oped. 

Summary. To synthesize: Roots of fac- 
ulty participation in the student personnel 
program run deep. The major thesis of 
this paper has been that faculty partici- 
pation in the student personnel program 
is the key to a well-organized program 
which will be of maximum value to the 
largest number of students. However, by 
design or default, in the zeal to develop 
the specialized aspects of the program, 
these services have been perhaps over- 
emphasized and the role of the faculty 
underemphasized. Specialized services are 
necessary but only to provide the lubrica- 
tion to keep the machinery running. 

Each institution must determine for 
itself, in light of ite own particular point 
of view, what the role of the faculty in 
this or any other program should be. 


However, there are three distinct and 
interrelated functions which must be 
taken into account. First, the role of the 
faculty in the planning and development 
of the program must be considered. As 
indicated, the majority of dynamic stu- 
dent personnel programs seem to be those 
which the faculty helped to plan and 
guide. Second, faculty members must be- 
come involved as active participants in 
the program with particular emphasis on 
the vital function of the faculty in the 
advisory program. Finally, the total pro- 
gram profits when the faculty lends ad- 
ditional support by utilizing specialized 
resources available and effectively inter- 
prets these services to students. 

As institutions with relatively unique 
missions to perform, the role of the fac- 
ulty in the two-year institutions is perhaps 
of even more importance than in the tra- 
ditional four-year institutions. In the lat- 
ter institutions, the need for faculty par- 
ticipation may be phrased in terms of 
should, However, in the two-year institu- 
tions, the need is in terms of must. With- 
out minimizing the need for and value of 
the specialist, the faculty may well be in a 
better position than the specialist to assist 
students preparing for transfer or for the 


specific vocational goals of the terminal 
programs. As Plato said, “The direction 
in which education starts a man will de- 


termine his future life.” 


The views and conclusions expressed herein are those of the author and do not necessarily 
reflect the opinion of the Office of Education or of the Department of Health, Education, 


and Welfare. 





Cooperative Education—The Extended 
Classroom 
CLIFFORD BROWN 


STUDENTS AT Mohawk Valley Technical 
Institute soon encounter the problems 
they theorized and discussed in the class- 
room in a unique program that provides 
them with an on-the-job experience six 
months after their arrival at the college. 
The program, called cooperative educa- 
tion, is designed to give students an oppor- 
tunity to reinforce their academic know!- 
edge by practice and observation in the 
field. It is an integral part of the college’s 
curriculum, and all students are required 
to spend two three-month periods working 
at a job related to their area of study. 

Established at MVTI in 1949, the pro- 
gram is currently being used by 106 uni- 
versities and colleges. While its applica- 
tion differs slightly between colleges, the 
end results are fundamentally the samme— 
to produce a better graduate. 

The cooperative education approach 
was conceived in 1906 by officials at the 
University of Cincinnati for use in its en- 
gineering department. Today, both en- 
gineering colleges and liberal arts colleges 
incorporate the program in their cur- 
riculums. 

The program has won the approval of 
many social scientists, since in addition to 
lap-welding theory with practice, it also 
gives students an opportunity to test their 
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decisions about a career without investing 
too much time on a false start. Also it helps 
students develop a deeper sense of re- 
sponsibility, self-reliance and discipline. 

While the program is student centered, 
it has the added advantage of permitting 
school officials to accept a larger incom- 
ing class, which, in the face of mounting 
enrollments and the shortage of teachers, 
is an important consideration. This ad- 
vantage is considered a side benefit and is 
not the intrinsic reason the program was 
adopted at MVTTI. 

Recently, cooperative education has 
come under the scrutiny of the Thomas 
Alva Edison Foundation, which is study- 
ing ways to improve the educational sys- 
tem. At a conference attended by the rep- 
resentatives of 80 colleges that include 
cooperative education in their curriculums 
and 100 firms that employ cooperative stu- 
dents, the problems of educating students 
for the future were discussed. The pur- 
pose of the conference was to look at the 
existing working models of cooperative 
education which seemed to the conferees 
to offer at least one solution to the prob- 
lem of meeting the needs of the enormous 


number of students wanting advanced 


education. 

At the present time, 120 students from 
MVTI are on work assignment in indus- 
tries and businesses located throughout 
New York State. These students, all sen- 
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iors, will not return to the campus until 
mid-March, at which time they will be 
replaced at their respective jobs by new 
students. Each incoming class is divided 
into two groups—Group A and Group B. 

After the class has been on campus for 
six months, the students in Group A are 
placed on cooperative work assignments, 
and for the next three months they be- 
come full-time employees of the firm 
which has hired them. Prior to being as- 
signed to a job, each student has several 
interviews with the coordinator of co- 
operative education who has studied the 
student’s academic record and _ talked 
with his department head and several 
instructors to gain some insight into his 
behavior and ability. 

During interviews with the student, the 
coordinator reviews the cooperative edu- 
cation program, its value and its place in 
the academic program of the college. A 
student cannot qualify for graduation 
without completing two cooperative as- 
sienments. The coordinator attempts to 
d:aw the student out, to evaluate his per- 
sonality, poise, and adaptability to change 
and other people. He encourages the stu- 
dent to talk about his goal in life, the type 


of cooperative job he would like and 
where he would like to work. Final de- 
cisions about location and jobs are made 


by the coordinator, and while the stu- 
dent’s job preference is considered, the 
student is placed in a job that is considered 
best for him. 

After three months of cooperative work, 
the students in Group A return to the 
campus and the students in Group B— 
who go through the same interviewing 
process with the coordinator—take over 
the job for the following three months. At 


the end of that time, Group A goes back 


‘to work for another three months, and 


then Group B students return to complete 
the cooperative work sequence for the 
class. Meanwhile, another incoming class 
has been on campus for six months and is 
ready to take over the jobs. 

Actually the program is organized so 
that two students handle one job. When 
one student is in class, his partner is on 
the job. At the end of three months, the 
two change place until the year’s coopera- 
tive sequence is completed. 

About 65 firms participate in the co- 
operative education program at MVTI 
29 of which are firms located within 
Oneida County. While it is true that the 
employment of cooperative students is 
burdensome, especially for the personnel 
department, the benefits from the program 
usually outweigh the problems in admin- 
istering it. 

Major industrial and business leaders 
have long clamored for academic pro- 
grams that give them a role in training 
future executives. Speaking on this point, 
the late Charles F. Kettering told a group 
of industrialists that . . . “a real problem 
faces education to train not for the needs 
of last year, nor even for this year, but for 
the needs of the future of which we may 
not even dream today.” He said that 
“these needs can be met by educators and 
industrialists, working together,” and a co- 
op might be one way to accomplish this. 

If, then, cooperative education pro- 
grams are “valued” experience, industrial- 
ists must be prepared to cooperate with 
colleges in setting up a number of cooper- 
ative placement opportunities for students. 
There are several real benefits for firms 
participating in the program: 
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1. It gives them an opportunity to spot 
unusually talented students for permanent 
employment following graduation. 


2. It provides them with a constant source 
of trainees for key positions. 


Typical of the firms participating in the 
program is the Light Military Electronics 
Department of the General Electric Com- 
pany in Utica. This department has been 
using cooperative students since 1956, and 
about 18 per cent of those who completed 
their cooperative education assignment at 
this plant have been hired on a permanent 
basis following graduation. Several of 
these graduates are now performing im- 
portant supervisory work for GE. In ad- 
dition to the 18 per cent, this department 
also hired another 36 students who com- 
pleted their cooperative education assign- 
ments at other firms in the area. 

Another participating organization is 
the advertising firm of Geyer, Morey, 
Madden & Ballard, Inc., New York, whose 
president, Sam M. Ballard, said, “We were 
delighted to participate in the program 
because of the intrinsic value of the pro- 
gram and our special interest in helping 
young people get started in a career in 
advertising. Your student has served as an 
excellent pinch-hitter on more than one 
occasion. In our opinion, the companies 
participating in your program will find 
themselves sharing its benefits too.” 

John Pryor, a test engineer with Bendix 
Corporation, who supervises the work of 
the MVTI students on cooperative educa- 
tion assignments at Bendix reports that he 
has observed how the students mature in 
responsibility as a result of the program. 

What about the students? What does it 
mean to them? For some, the money they 
earn while on cooperative education as- 
signments means the difference between 


staying in college or having to drop out 
because of the lack of funds. For others, 
it means an opportunity to see more and 
to learn more about working conditions 
and about human behavior. 

One student, in a letter written to her 
replacement, said, “. . . come equipped 
with a smile and a sense of humor—be 
willing to incorporate a pleasing attitude 
and a willingness to work at whatever 
task is given you.” Another student found 
that “. .. fellows in the plant are first-rate, 
both in friendliness and willingness to help 
you out.” 

Most of the students queried upon re- 
turn from their work block reported that 
the work experience made the college les- 
sons more meaningful. They said the op- 
portunity to apply book knowledge to a 
real work situation forced them to think 
the problem through better. 

A survey made a few years ago on a 
comparative sampling of ten-year grad- 
uates at Antioch College—a liberal arts 
college with cooperative education—and 
another liberal arts college without co- 
operative education revealed that the 
Antioch graduates were earning about 
$1,000 more a year and chose their careers 
more quickly and, more important, were 
happier with their choice. It revealed also 
that the Antioch graduates’ sense of civic 
responsibility appeared stronger. Presi- 
dent Gould of Antioch attributes the re- 
sults to the cooperative education. 

MVTT instructors report they see re- 
sults, too. Students coming back from 
work periods seem more mature and 
highly motivated; they seem to approach 
their studies with greater enthusiasm. 
One instructor summed it up this way: 
“Now they are looking for answers, rather 
than waiting for answers.” 





Effective Educational Public Relations 
Begin at Home 


ERVIN L. HARLACHER 


most American colleges and universities 
today take pride in their well-planned, 
long-range public relations programs. Yet 
some of these programs will miss the mark 
or end in failure because one of the insti- 
tution’s most important publics has been 
overlooked and neglected. 

President Bill J. Priest of American 
River Junior College near Sacramento, 
California, sums it up this way: “Perhaps 
the greatest pitfall of all in maintaining 
proper rapport between school and com- 
munity is the failure to recognize that 
a program of good public relations starts 
within an organization, and only after 
crystallizing internally can it succeed ex- 
ternally, The attitude of the students, the 
teachers, the administration, and the 
board members toward a given school has 
much to do with sound public relations.””? 

Internal relations, then, are a vital part 
of the total public relations program, and 
faculty morale or what the French call 
esprit de corps is the key to satisfactory 
internal public relations. Morale affects 
teachers, teaching, and finally the stature 
of the institution; no college is stronger 
than its faculty. 

Respondents to a poll of 20 college 
public relations directors generally agreed 
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that “the attitudes of the faculty toward 
policies and plans have a greater impact 
on community attitudes than any other 
single factor. The more the faculty mem- 
bers are aware of the college’s strengths, 
weaknesses and problems, the more con- 
cerned they are with its welfare and prog- 
ress, and the better representatives they 
are of the college.’ 

Management authorities point out that 
man’s loyalty to a job or an organization 
is determined largely by how he feels 
about the job or organization. In other 
words, his loyalty is in proportion to his 
morale. 

What is morale, that all important com- 
modity in internal public relations? Mo- 
rale is difficult to define and measure 
effectively. It has been defined as the 
“capacity of a group of people to pull to- 
gether persistently and consistently in 
pursuit of a common purpose.”® 

Mere recognition of the importance of 
faculty morale is not enough. Too often 


1 Bill J. Priest, “Are School Administrators 
Effective Public Relations Men?” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, XLI (May, 
1955), p. 304. 

2 Phyllis Michelfelder, “Internal Relations 
with Faculty and Staff,” Pride, I1 (December, 
1958), p. 14. 

3 Lowell Ogden and Emery Stoops, “Staff 
Morale, What is It? How Do We Get It?,” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XLIII (December, 1957), p. 487. 
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there is no understanding of the signifi- 
cant factor of building and maintaining 
morale. And too often administrators be- 
lieve high morale can be “purchased” 
with personnel policies. However, the sig- 
nificant determinant of morale is not high 
salary schedules; student-teacher ratio, 
load, number of preparations; physical 
environment; or traditional welfare fea- 
tures such as sick leave, retirement, ten- 
ure. 

A survey of 24 school systems involving 
5,000 teachers revealed: (1) Salary or 
salary schedules, while important, do not 
determine the morale status of the indi- 
vidual teacher or the faculty group. (2) 
Morale of teaching faculties is closely re- 
lated to the quality of education in the 
individual school.’’* 

Another survey of 614 teachers in 10 
suburban school systems near Chicago 
indicated that the use of merit or non- 
merit salary schedules has no appreciable 
effect upon morale, Five of the school 
systems included in the study used the 
merit schedule; the other five used the 
non-merit plan. The survey indicated a 
difference in morale level among schools 
but not along lines of the schedule group- 
ing. “No significant difference in morale 
level . . . exists between schools grouped 
on the basis of salary schedule.”® 

A Personnel Standards Commission’s 
report, written after a study of the morale 
problem in a California junior college, 


supports this thesis: “Good morale, good 


communications, or even loyalty cannot 


” 4 Frederick L. Redefer, “Factors That Affect 
Teacher Morale,” WNation’s Schools, LXIII 
(February, 1959), p. 59. 


5B. J. Chandler, “Salary Policies and 
Teacher Morale,” Educational Administration 
& Supervision, VL (March, 1959), p. 109. 


be bought, they must be earned and de- 
served. Some of the wealthiest areas in 
the state, with top salary schedules, have 
had major personnel problems when they 
failed to recognize the individual worth 
of staff members and used administrative 
practices that were authoritarian and dic- 
tatorial.’”® 

What, then, is the chief determinant of 
faculty morale? In the opinion of this 
writer, it is communication on both the 
face to face and written levels. Priest 
stresses the importance of communication 
in creating what he calls “team spirit.” “A 
basic element in creating and maintaining 
this spirit, and one too frequently over- 
looked by school administrators, is the 
matter of prompt dissemination of perti- 
nent institutional information. Perhaps 
no single factor contributes more to in- 
ternal unity than does the practice of 
keeping students and employees _in- 
formed.”* And the Personnel Standards 
Commission’s report reads: ““To the ques- 
tion, ‘We are usually kept informed about 
changes that are under consideration in 
the district,’ only five teachers responded 
with an unqualified ‘yes’.””® 

R. Karl Honaman, director of publica- 
tions for the Bell ‘Telephone Laboratories, 
gives five reasons for providing the em- 
ployee with factual, clear, and meaning- 
ful information: 


1. Lack of information is often apparent in 
the way people talk and act—in other 
words, in the formulation of their feelings 
and beliefs. 


6 From Personnel Standards Report, Person- 
nel Standards Commission (San Francisco: 
California Teachers Association), March, 1959, 
p. 15. 

7 Priest, op. cit., p. 305. 

8 Personnel Standards Report, of. cit., p. 12. 
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2. Adequate information is essential to avoid 
misunderstandings. More misunderstand- 
ings arise from lack of information than 
from any other cause. 

Negative thinking can be the result of 
lack of information and often, though not 
always, can be traced to this one cause. 
Adequate information is necessary to 
counteract those who promote misinfor- 
mation for selfish reasons. 

Adequate information is the only sub- 
stitute for the waste of time resulting 
from rumors and idle speculation.® 


Communication, however, must be 
viewed within the context of the individ- 
ual school and should not by itself be 
considered any panacea. William H. 
Whyte, Jr. cautions: “Only with trust can 
there be any real communication and un- 
til that trust is achieved the techniques 
and gadgetry of communication are so 
much wasted effort.”?° 

Building and maintaining a high level 
of esprit de corps is a prime responsibility 
of the chief administrator, for adminis- 
tration in the total sense is built upon 
human relations and human understand- 
ing; morale is a by-product of human 
relations. Esprit de corps often depends 
upon personal relations between faculty 
and administration, The administration 
must demonstrate that it is interested in 
helping faculty members reach profes- 
sional goals. 

The Personnel Standards Commission’s 
report states: ““Teachers believed that the 
superintendent’s attitude was the major 
factor contributing to breakdown of com- 


® Department of Journalism, University of 
Wisconsin, Public Relations (Wisconsin: Re- 
gents of the University of Wisconsin, 1957), 
p. 96. 

10 William H. Whyte, Jr., Js Anybody Listen- 
ing? (New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 
1952), p. 112. 


munication. They felt that the Board and 
administration did not respect them as 
individuals or professional people. They 
felt they were regarded as ‘technicians’ or 
‘hired hands,’ rather than as equal mem- 
bers of the same profession.”™* 

Junior college presidents polled by this 
writer gave strong support to communica- 
tion as the significant factor in building 
and maintaining staff morale. Morale 
factors named included: 

1. Thorough and expeditious dissemi- 
nation of information on unsolved prob- 
lems and on decisions made. 

2. Clearly defined, written policies ad- 
ministered uniformly and objectively. 
(Handbook of policies and regulations.) 

3. Initial contact and proper orienta- 
tion of the faculty at the beginning of each 
school year. 

4. Staff involvement through partici- 
pation in the development of the overall 


educational program. This might include 


salary schédule, academic calendar, 
schedule and faculty load, evaluation of 
instruction and interviewing of new fac- 
ulty (division heads.) (The faculty mem- 
ber should have the opportunity to see 
and discuss his evaluation before it be- 
comes official. ) 

5. Recognition by administration of 
individual faculty contributions and ac- 
complishments. 

6. Democratic procedures but not ab- 
dication of responsibility by the adminis- 
trator who, under the guise of democracy, 
fails to do the job as executive officer. 

The Personnel Standards Commission’s 
report refers to democratic administration 
when it says: “Arbitrary decisions, per- 
sonal affronts, authoritarian edicts, and 


11 Personnel Standards Report, of. cit., p. 10 
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the assumption that teachers are on a con- 
siderably lower plane than administration 
in professional competence, all have been 
contributing factors in the deterioration 
of communication and staff morale.”** 

One president polled pointed out that 
administrative timidity in removing un- 
satisfactory employees is a great deterrent 
to strong long-term morale and efficiency. 
And another administrator wrote: “Too 
frequently we do not keep our staff prop- 
erly informed on college matters, whether 
it be building plans, curricular thinking, 
state and national developments in junior 
colleges, or other items.” 

The importance of face to face rela- 
tionships in communication should not be 
passed over lightly. An internal public re- 
lations program which is limited to writ- 
ten communication is only half a program 
and is most likely doomed to failure. Proc- 
ter and Gamble, with a long record of 
good employee relations, holds that com- 
munication is a matter of having sound 
policies to pass on to employees and re- 
ceiving their reactions through man-to- 
man communication. Most administra- 
tors now follow the “open office door” 
policy as an opportunity for more direct 
contact. Face to face communication also 
provides an opportunity for the adminis- 
trator to “listen,” which is basic in suc- 
cessful internal public relations. Often the 
administrator does too much talking and 
too little listening. 

Faculty committees and conferences 
provide an excellent opportunity to build 
bonds of understanding and confidence 
between faculty and administration. An 
experiment with participation-type meet- 
ings by American Telephone and Tele- 


12 Jbid., p. 16. 


graph indicated the importance of these 
group meetings. The study revealed that: 
“(1) When people get a lot of satisfac- 
tion out of their work, they reflect their 
feelings to outsiders, and they are more 
effective on the job; (2) often important 
information fails to reach an employee 
because of employees’ lack of interest or 
lack of involvement; (3) employees want 
an opportunity to ask questicns and ex- 
press their ideas in small meetings.” ** 

Foothill College in Mountain View, 
California, one of the state’s newest jun- 
ior colleges, provided an unusual oppor- 
tunity for the administration to lay the 
foundation for an effective internal pub- 
lic relations program; there were no tra- 
ditions or set patterns to follow. Credit 
for the immediate success of the program 
must go to President Calvin C. Flint who 
in little more than two years has built a 
warm informal bond with his faculty and 
staff. This has been accomplished through 
faculty participation in the total program 
and an honest effort to keep communica- 
tion channels open. Every member of the 
faculty has been involved in the creative 
planning of the institution’s new 10.4 mil- 
lion dollar campus, almost from his first 
day on the job. 

Faculty members, administrators, and 
trustees visited other colleges of the state 
to glean ideas. The educational require- 
ments for the academic buildings origi- 
nated with faculty groups following these 
visits. Faculty members also worked with 
the district architects in the development 
and approval of actual building plans. 

Another example of faculty participa- 
tion resulted from Dr. Flint’s decision in 


wa John W. Cogswell, “Telephone Employees 
and Public Relations,” Bell Telephone Maga- 
zine, Spring, 1955, p. 22. 
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regard to membership in his cabinet. The 
president and vice-president of the faculty 
association are full members of the cabi- 
net, which meets weekly on policy mat- 
ters. Thus, they not only have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss and vote on important 
policies affecting the welfare of the insti- 
tution but are able to expedite communi- 
cation by keeping the faculty apprised of 
the actions of this important group. 

Perhaps Foothill’s most farsighted con- 
tribution to staff morale was the faculty 
conference held last January at Asilomar 
on the Monterey Peninsula. The total 
faculty, administrators, and trustees (ap- 
proximately 70) attended the weekend 
conference, which provided an excellent 
opportunity for those attending to be- 
come better acquainted and to strengthen 
further the esprit de corps. During the 
conference the faculty met in small groups 
and as a whole to consider three topics: 
(1) What is our responsibility to the high 
school graduates of our district? (2) 
What is our responsibility to our com- 
munity? (3) What is the role of the fac- 
ulty in the fulfillment of these responsi- 
bilities? ) 

Successful internal public relations, 
then, is based on a number of practices, 
and communication is at the heart of 
these practices. This writer would like to 
add to those practices already mentioned 
the following used at Foothill College 
which experience has proved to be effec- 
tive: | 

1. Welcoming new faculty—Person- 
alized letters of welcome should be sent 
from the administration and individual 
faculty members in the newcomer’s sub- 
ject area. Assistance in becoming ac- 


quainted with the new community should 
be provided. Copies of the catalog, liter- 


ature, and publications should be mailed. 
Other activities include the president’s 
reception, orientation sessions at the be- 
ginning of school, campus tour. 

2. Faculty Newsletter — Published 
weekly, this publication can be a very im- 
portant part of the school’s internal pub- 
lic relations program. It should contain 
excerpts from press releases, report of 
board meetings and other meetings, an- 
nouncements, personal items, The faculty 
and staff should be encouraged to con- 
tribute regularly to this publication. The 
faculty newsletter can be even more effec- 
tive as a medium of communications if 
mailed to the faculty spouses and the trus- 
tees. 

3. Calendar of Events—This one-page 
calendar, distributed to the faculty on a 
monthly basis, is designed to keep the fac- 
ulty informed of all scheduled events. 

4. Distribution of Publications to Fac- 
ulty—This includes annual report, bro- 
chures, schedules, college news bulletin, 
etc. 

5. Speakers Bureau—This bureau is 
an excellent “community show case” for 
the faculty and builds prestige and status 
for the institution. Faculty members speak 
to community groups without charge on 
topics in their field of interest. The bu- 
reau provides an effective means of in- 
volving the faculty in the school’s public 
relations program. 

6. Coinmittees—Such committees as 
curriculum, improvement of instruction, 
and salary allow the faculty to participate 
in the leadership and growth of the insti- 
tution. The professional relations com- 
mittee provides a panel of peers for the 
consideration of grievances; the com- 
munity relations committee allows the 
faculty to participate in planning the 
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school’s public relations program. (This 
should be in addition to thorough cover- 
age of faculty activities in news releases. ) 
7. Faculty Representative at Board 
Meetings: This practice provides a means 
for better communication and under- 
standing between faculty and board. 
“The important aspect of democracy in 
management is the process of winning 
consent. It is perfectly true that one can 


get things done by a system of strict dis- 
cipline and absolute orders, but experi- 
mentation has shown one can get a lot 
more done by enlisting the wholehearted 
participation of a working force and 
working toward a common end.”’** 


14 William E. Mosher, J. Donald Kingsley, 
and O. Glenn Stahl, Public Personnel Adminis- 
tration (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1950), p. 91. 





This | Tried and Found Helpful 


Short Research Papers for History Classes 
Rudolpho Martinez, Casper College, Casper, Wyoming 


A major problem facing social science 
instructors at the freshman and sopho- 
more levels is the lack of opportunity for 
students to do independent research out- 
side of the classroom. While assigning a 
semester term paper is appropriate in 
advanced undergraduate or graduate 
courses, it is not suitable for students tak- 
ing survey or basic courses since it requires 
them to spend all of their energies working 
on one particular research problem in- 
stead of reading widely from various peri- 
ods in history. 

To solve this problem, it was decided 
to utilize the short research paper in the 
American history class. The course is di- 
vided into five units of instruction per 
semester and a short research paper for 
each unit would not only give the student 
a greater scope of United States history 
but also more depth. Each student was 
given instructional sheets which contained 
information concerning form, footnotes, 
bibliography, and the basic methods of 
historical research and was required to 
submit a short, typed paper (from four 
to six pages) for each unit of history 
covered in the semester, selecting his own 
subject for each unit. 


The student was allowed three weeks 
per paper. Although he was encouraged 
to read the standard reference works for 
his information, he was discouraged from 
using them in the bibliography. The in- 
structor graded and returned each paper 
before the next one was to be handed in. 
At the end of the semester each student 
was to turn in all research papers in one 
binding with a table of contents and a 
general bibliography of all materials used. 
A composite grade was given, and the 
papers were kept in the department office. 
By the end of the semester, the student 
should have read from at least 20 books. 

This method has several advantages. 
It gives the student a greater background 
in the study of American history and en- 
ables him to do independent research on 
a particular subject of interest to him. 
It teaches basic historical research 
methods, and acquaints the student with 
the accepted form in report writing. In 
addition, the student learns academic self- 
discipline because he has to budget his 
time carefully to cover the “deadlines” 
and to make preparations for any tests 
he might have in the course. 





Student Aid in California Community Colleges 


THOMAS E. LARNER 


THE costs to students for higher educa- 
tion are increasing at an alarming rate 
and are even beginning to be felt by 
students attending community colleges, 
which are still the least expensive type of 
higher education. This fact prompted a 
study of financial assistance to students in 
California public junior colleges. To what 
extent are these schools making financial 
assistance their students? 
What kind of assistance is provided? 
These and other questions were answered 
by the study. 

The California public junior colleges 
during the academic year 1957-58 ex- 
pended in excess of half a million dollars 
for financial assistance of all types. In 
view of the fact that most of the colleges 
have been in existence a relatively short 


available to 


time, this is a rather impressive figure. 
Most junior colleges in California have 
student financial aid programs, and the 
pattern of organization appears to be 
similar among those studied. Although 
the number of students in the 44 report- 
ing junior colleges that were assisted is 
significant, their number in relation to 
their total population is small. Only three 
per cent of the student population was 
affected; altogether, 3,192 students were 
given assistance of one type or another. 
The traditional method of providing 
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financial assistance through the use of 
scholarships appears to be of least signifi- 
cance in the junior colleges. For the 
1957-58 academic year, the greatest num- 
ber of students were assisted by campus 
employment. Loans were next in point of 
use followed by scholarships. A substantial 
majority of all available scholarships were 
granted. Tables I and II give the data 
reported by each school relative to schol- 
arships, loans and employment. 

Although in general the larger the 
school the more financial assistance was 
made available, the amount of increase in 
relation to school size was not significant. 
The smaller schools assisted the largest 
percentage of students. That the amount 
of financial assistance made available is 
not directly related to the ischool enroll- 
ment and probable need may stem from 
the fact that student aid programs were 
not developed as part of long-range plan- 
ning or conscious effort. 

Junior colleges utilize the usual sources 
of funds for support of loan and scholar- 
ship programs. Most of the funds are 
provided by individuals and service or- 
ganizations; however, students do supply 
a significant amount of such funds since 
42 per cent of the schools reported that 
student associations or student fund rais- 
ing provided money. 

In the administration of financial as- 
sistance programs there were common 


practices: Virtually all schools used 
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achievement, character, promise, and fi- 
nancial need as criteria in determining 
who should receive scholarships. How- 
ever, these factors were used to a lesser 
extent in loan selection. Of the four fac- 
tors, scholarship was the least important 
in obtaining loans. 

Except for the scholarship criterion, the 
means used to determine or measure the 
other criteria tended to be highly sub- 
jective. The traditional methods of meas- 
urement were favored, and there was no 
evidence of experimentation. Even where 
used, most schools did not follow any 
formula whereby these criteria might be 
ranked or weighted as to importance; 
where weighting was done, scholarship 
and financial need were ranked in that 
order. 

Most colleges relied upon the college 
catalog and the orientation program as a 
means of advertising their financial aid 
programs; a significant number used 
printed pamphlets or brochures which 
were, in many cases, attractive and in- 
formative. 

The schools surveyed did not charge 
any interest for loans and virtually all 
provided for installment repayment. On 
the average, the loss was not great. Better 
administrative practice through the use of 
more business-like methods could mini- 
mize much of the loss. The pattern of 
administration of the financial aid pro- 
gram seemed to be fairly uniform in that 
it was not centralized, involved two or 
more agents in its administration, and 
had a minimum of student participation. 
Financial counseling was available in most 
colleges, but it seemed to be largely volun- 
tary and was part of the duties of the 
deans and others. 

The schools were not self-critical inso- 


far as the adequacy of their programs was 
concerned. Most of them felt they did not 
have sufficient funds to meet their needs. 
A minority of the schools had attempted 
evaluation, and in such cases it was usu- 
ally handled by a faculty committee. The 
fact that so few schools had attempted 
evaluation may reflect a lack of appreci- 
ation of the role which financial assistance 
should play in the total school program. 
This study permits certain conclusions 
relative to the financial assistance pro- 
vided by the California public junior col- 
leges. Only one junior college had a 
scholarship program which in terms of 
money available was fairly adequate. 
Even in this case the record was marred 
by the fact that the administration of the 
program was not consistent with sound 
personnel practices. Student loan pro- 
grams appeared to be more adequate. 
The amounts of money loaned were gener- 
ally small indicating that funds were used 
in large measure to take care of emer- 
gency situations and not long-range fi- 
nancing. This inay account for the fact 
that so little effort was made to determine 
eligibility. Campus employment, financed 
largely from district budgets, cafeteria and 
student store revenues, was the most 
widely used form of student aid; this is 
probably because of the ease of adminis- 
tration, the negligible effort required to 
obtain money for support, and the fact 
that scholarships are relatively scarce. 
The lack of correlation between ade- 
quacy of the financial aid program and 
size of the schools may be symptomatic of 
the lack of effort on the part of the col- 
leges in building up the various aspects of 


their programs, particularly the scholar- 
ships. There is no systematic or coordi- 
nated attempt to solicit funds. One school 
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School Enrollment, the Number of Scholarships Available for Each School, the Total 
Number Each School Has Available, and the Number Granted 
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* Blank spaces indicate that the school did not report the item. 
t This is the total of those schools which reported number granted; not all did. Those schools 
which reported the number available and granted gave 71 per cent of the number available. 
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Reporting Schools, Total Amount of Money Available for Loans, Number Granted, Campus 
Employment Available at Each School and the Hourly Rates of Pay. 
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* The school did not report this item. 
t This school provides 263 jobs at a cost of $62,056 per year. 
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known to the writer has permitted a large 
scholarship trust fund literally to slip from 
its influence to the end that any liaison 
between the trust and benefiting school 
has ceased to exist. 

Most of the funds for support of loans 
and scholarships come from _ outside 
sources; this fact inevitably leads to re- 
strictions being placed upon eligibility by 
the donors. ‘Too many scholarship funds 
are restricted, and too many are fixed as 
to amount. This mitigates against the 
granting of funds in accordance with 
sound personnel practices; it permits 
grants which may be too little or freezes 
available funds. 

Generally, the only objective measure- 
ments used to determine selection criteria 
are grades in school; other than this, the 
I. Q. test, and, in very small measure, at- 
titude or interest tests, great reliance is 


placed upon the conventional subjective 


measuring devices. Even though there is 
uniformity in the criteria used, there is 
not within each school any uniformity 
within aid categories in terms of delimit- 
ing the importance of one criterion against 
another for each aid program. Further, a 
formula or system of ranking or weighting 
is used by very few schools. 

It would seem that administration of 
financial aid programs, like the programs 
themselves, developed without any sort of 
plan. There is need for centralization of 
the programs and proper delineation of 
the role of the single administrator and 
the committee; they have different func- 
tions and should act accordingly. 

It can be concluded that there is need 
for financial assistance programs, and the 
public junior colleges have made a start 
in the formulation of such programs. They 
need greater support, better administra- 
tion, and proper evaluation. 





Planning Satisfactory Local Administrative 
Districts 


W. W. CARPENTER 


THOSE PLANNING Satisfactory local ad- 
ministrative districts should take into con- 
sideration the now generally accepted be- 
lief that the needs of schools for the post 
mid-twentieth century and surely for the 
future can best be met by organizing 
school administrative districts that are of 
sufficient size and have finances adequate 
to provide, in cooperation with the state 
and federal government, all the services 
to which children and adults are entitled. 
Strayer supported this view as early as 
1938 when he said: 


Researches dealing with the size of the ad- 
ministrative unit have clearly indicated that 
it will be necessary to develop these units to 
include at least 10,000 to 12,000 pupils in 
order to provide the essential administrative 
services and to develop a complete program 
of education at a reasonable cost per pupil.? 


Many people now agree that the local 
school administrative district should offer 
all of the services that are made available 
locally and that a total pupil population 
of approximately 10,000 is the minimum 
to provide all of the needed services at a 
reasonable per pupil cost. The writer rec- 
ognizes that there may also be an upper 
enrollment limit for satisfactory local ad- 
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ministrative districts. 

A satisfactory administrative school dis- 
trict must meet the standards acceptable 
for all of the services essential to an ef- 
fective program. Among these essentiai 
services are: health and safety, a varied 
curriculum suited to the needs of the pupil 
who is normal and the one who is excep- 
tional, adequate space to provide for the 
school’s offerings and services, competent 
administrative and supervisory staffs, 
trained teaching and non-teaching per- 
sonnel, transportation when needed, con- 
tinuing educational and vocational guid- 
ance, vocational and _pre-professiona! 
training through grades 13 and 14 and for 
adults, pre-school service, lunch service, 
cumulative records and an effective con- 
tinuing census. 

How far the present small school dis- 
trict organization in rural Missouri misses 
this goal is illustrated by Mittler’s 1956 
study of a five-county area in which he 
said: 

Not only were the services of the schools of 
this area limited in respect to course cfferings 
but very few of the special services needed in 
present day schools were made available. 
There seemed to be little effort in most of 


these schools to recognize the special abilities 
of individuals and to develop them to the full- 


1 George D. Strayer, The Structure and Ad- 
ministration of Education in American De- 
mocracy, Educational Policy Commission, 1938, 
p. 174. 
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est extent. On the other hand there seemed 
to be little effort made in behalf of these in- 
dividuals who had personal limitations and 
handicaps. None of the schools of this area 
provided special services for orthopedically 
handicapped children, speech defectives, deaf 
or hard of hearing, mentally retarded or men- 
tally deficient, blind or partially sighted. 
None of the schools had a school nurse, 
school physician, psychiatrist, or psychologist. 
Library services were inadequate and little 
adult education leadership was _ provided. 
None of the schools provided research person- 
nel, and very limited vocational opportunities 
were available.? 


A report of one of the five counties 
studied by Mittler revealed that county 


lines did not prevent a free movement of 
the citizens of this county as far as the 


following services were concerned: Fifty 
per cent of the towns where groceries 
were bought, 64 per cent of the towns 
where clothing was purchased, 79 per 


cent of the towns where banking was 
done, 50 per cent of the churches at- 
tended, 62 per cent of the places where 
heavy machinery was purchased, and 6% 
per cent of the places where farm prod- 
ucts were sold were outside the county 
studied. In addition, 64 per cent of the 
families ordered from mail-order houses. 
More than 77 per cent of the families 
studied furnished the information re- 
quested. 

An article in School and Soctety in 
1945 emphasized the need of a nation- 
wide continuing census and attendance 
service administered by the several state 
departments of education. The article in- 
cluded the following statement: 


2 Eli F. Mittler, A Proposed Reorganization 
for Education in an Area Including Five East- 
Central Counties of Missouri (Doctoral disser- 
tation, University of Missouri, 1956), pp. 134— 
135. 


It seems reasonable that, if all boys are to 
grow into strong men who can serve their 
country, we must be interested in their phys- 
ical, mental, moral, and spiritual growth from 
birth, and see to it that services needed to 
allow this growth to take place are available 
and that all youth receive these services. . . . 
The fact that these services are now available 
in many public school systems assures us that 
they can be made universal everywhere in the 
United States if Congress will recognize their 
importance and provide for them by federal 
legislation.’ 


An article in the American School 
Board Journal in 1958 recommended a 
plan for a nationwide continuing school 
census. The proposed plan was national 
only in the sense that there would be uni- 
form provisions in the several states; no 
national agency was to be involved in the 
administration of the state systems.* 

A satisfactory administrative unit has a 
total high school enrollment large enough 
to offer economically the essential serv- 
ices needed by children in grades nine 
through twelve. Many studies have been 
made of the optimum size of a high 
school, but in this article reference will 
be made only to an article in the Decem- 
ber, 1959, American School Board Jour- 
nal whici clearly reveals that the old 
standards of size are giving way to larger 
numbers. After reviewing minimum en- 
rollments in selected past studies, the au- 
thor stated: 


Realistically, a high school whose total en- 
rollment is between 1200 and 1800 is the type 


3W. W. Carpenter and A. G. Capps, “The 
Function of Public Education in Universal 
Military Service,” School and Society, Vol. 61, 
No. 1577, March 17, 1945, p. 162. 

4 W. W. Carpenter and K. D. Oliver, Jr., “A 
Plan for A Continuing Nationwide School 
Census,” The American School Board Journal, 
Vol. 137, No. 6, December, 1958, pp. 25—26. 
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that is becoming increasingly popular through 
experience with both the educators and the 
public. All these figures are not much beyond 
the minimum size recommended by Dr. Co- 
nant in his study of the American high school. 
For assuming that there were no dropouts 
from the ninth to the twelfth grade, Conant’s 
figure would require a theoretical school of 
400 students. But since the freshman and 
sophomore enrollments are usually about 
twice that of the third and fourth years, Co- 
nant’s minimum standard would require a 
high school whose total enrollment is no less 
than 600. . . . When the size serves its func- 
tion well, it is satisfactory. When it doesn’t, it 
needs to be modified. . . . It is an integral 
part of the ever-changing pattern of the 
American high school.® 


The discussion here will be limited to 
institutions with less than four years’ worl. 
which are usually called junior colleges 
or community colleges. These institutions 
have grown more rapidly in enrollment 
in their short life span of little more than 
50 years than any other unit in the schoo] 
system, For example, a recent issue of the 
Junior College Newsletter included this 
statement: “In the college year 1958—-5% 
California Public Junior Colleges en- 
rolled 73.3 per cent of all full-time stu- 
dents enrolled in public higher education 
below the junior year. . . . Of the part- 
time students (excluding adults), 92.2 
per cent were in the junior colleges. . . .° 

The following statement from the same 
newsletter reveals the interest of one of the 
large foundations in the establishment of 


additional junior colleges: 


5A. S. Green, “Ideally, How Large? Size 
and the High School,” The America1 School 
Board Journal, Vol. 139, No. 6, December, 
1959, pp. 19-20. 

6E. J. Gleazer, Jr. (ed.), “California En- 
rollment Report,” Junior College Newsletter, 
Vol. 15, No. 1, September 23, 1959, p. 2. 


A commitment of $240,000 has been an- 
nounced by W. K. Kellogg Foundation to the 
American Association of Junior Colleges for 
the purpose of strengthening and expanding 
professional services to junior colleges across 
the nation and to communities planning the 
establishment of these institutions.’ 


If a state in its reorganization program 
wishes to provide districts large enough 
to support a junior or community college, 
what criteria will assure sufficient num- 
bers of students for a well-rounded edu- 
cational program assuming that the fi- 
nancial support will be a joint responsi- 
bility of the federal government, the state, 
the local district and the parent? This 
writer answered the question as follows: 


1. In the event that most of the students who 
enter the junior college are graduates of 
the high school operated by the local 
board of education having under its juris- 
diction grades pre-school through grade 
14, the number of high school graduates 
should be not less than 325 per year. 

If the receiving district should have less 
than 325 high school graduates each year, 
the total number of high school graduates 
including those within easy transportation 
distances should be not less than 500. 
Justification: Fifty per cent of the grad- 
uates of a high school in a district main- 
taining a junior college will attend the 
first year, and 50 per cent of these will re- 
turn the second year. Only one-third of 
the high school graduates will attend the 
junior college the first year if the total 
includes all graduates within easy com- 
muting distances. 

After the junior college has been operated 
for two or three years, its total enroll- 
ment should be not less than 400. 

A junior or community college should 
not be located in an area where all of the 
educational needs of the high school grad- 
uates are cared for by private or public 
institutions of higher education. The pre- 


7 Ibid., p. 1. 
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professional needs may be well taken care 
of but there may be no provision for ter- 
minal vocational and adult education. 
No public school district should be per- 
mitted to establish a junior college unless 
it has consistently received the highest 
classification by the state department of 
education. 

The willingness of the district to assume 
its share of the total cost of the program 
should be ascertained. The way the com- 
munity has supported bond issues and tax 
levies in the past, the desire of the com- 
munity for such services indicated by a 
vote of the people, opinion polls, and 
questionnaires will reveal the willingness 
of the district to share in the total cost of 
the added program. 


This article has not considered all of the 
factors that need to be studied in estab- 
lishing satisfactory local administrative 
school districts; however, those discussed 
should be included in any study of district 
reorganization. An extensive study of an 
area may be revealing; for example, Mitt- 
ler found in his study of a five-county area 
in Missouri that “the area possessed the 
human and materia! resources to enable 
it to provide a complete and comprehen- 


sive educational program from the pre- 
natal training of expectant mothers 
through nursery schools, kindergarten 
through grade fourteen, and adult educa- 
tion,” and “the greater part of the area 
studied was more than sixty miles from 
a state supported institution of higher 
learning.”’® 

Mittler recognized, as does this writer, 
that a long-term plan should be evolved 
over a series of years by each state for its 
own reorganization into areas which will 
provide complete and comprehensive ed- 
ucational programs and services for pre- 
school children through grade 14 and for 
adult education. As this program is 
evolved by the educational organizations 
of the state working cooperatively togeth- 
er, the state department of education 
should be granted the authority to disap- 
prove educational plans and_ building 
plans which clearly do not fit into the 


state plan proposed and finally adopted 


by the proper authorities. 


5 Mittler, op. cit., p. 304. 





The Part-Time Instructor and Effective Teaching 


NATHAN A. IVEY 


AS LONG AS there are evening college pro- 
grams there will be a need for part-time 
instructors. Indeed, no evening school 
should be without the special training and 
experience that many part-time instruc- 
tors bring to their classrooms. Hence, ad- 
ministrators of higher education should 
be concerned about the recruitment, se- 
lection and orientation of these part-time 
professors. They should be included in the 
planning for in-service training programs 
and assisted in evaluating the effective- 
ness of their teaching in the light of insti- 
tutional objectives. 

The majority of the proposals and 
recommendations included in this article 
are applicable to the full-time instructor, 
but the part-time instructor is the primary 
consideration of the writer. It is hoped 
that the contents of this article will aid 
others responsible for the administration 
of an evening college offering a program 
of credit courses parallel to the day college 


program. 
RECRUITMENT 


In recruiting part-time instructors, to 
which sources can the administrator turn? 
Probably the most valuable source is that 
group of professional persons in industry 
who have proven themselves to be ca- 
pable in their specialty. It is this group 
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which can contribute immeasurably in the 
fields of accounting, management, busi- 
ness law, real estate, political science, en- 
gineering, mathematics, physical science 
and economics. One of the best ways to 
make contact with this group is through 
the personnel offices of the larger busi- 
nesses and industries located in an area. 

Another source for the procurement of 
applicants for part-time teaching consists 
of wives of the male faculty members 
many of whom hold the M.A. degree or 
better and can well devote enough time to 
teach an evening class. This group is also 
likely to have had experience teaching on 
the college level. 

A third group might consist of public 
school teachers, supervisors and adminis- 
trators, depending on regulations of the 
public school board of education in re- 
gard to their personnel accepting part- 
time employment. These people are quali- 
fied in many different fields, and from 
their ranks, positions in the humanities, 
communication skills and education can 
be readily filled. 

A fourth source which might yield a 
few applicants would be professional 
men’s wives. These are the wives of the 
men named in the first group plus such 
professional men as physicians, lawyers 
and consulting engineers. 

A fifth source consists of retired profes- 
sional persons living in the community. 
Many professional people who retire at 60 
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or 65 are still energetic and have agile 
minds. Most important, they have an en- 
tire career behind them and should have a 
wealth of knowledge and skill in their 
fields. 

If these sources do not yield a sufficient 
number of applicants, the administrator 
may advertise his needs through the local 
newspapers and other media. Since eve- 
ning college programs are usually oper- 
ated in fairly large cities, the procurement 
of applicants for part-time teaching is 
often handled without too much concern. 


SELECTION 


One of the most important responsi- 
bilities of the evening college dean is the 
wise selection of part-time instructors 
from among the applicants. He must se- 
lect the best in terms of academic prepa- 
ration, experience and personal qualities. 
The M.A. degree or better in the field to 
be taught is required for academic prep- 
aration. The prospective part-time in- 
structor may have had a minimum 
amount of teaching experience but a 
wealth of experience in business or indus- 
try, which is pertinent to the subject mat- 
ter to be taught. This experience should 
be carefully evaluated; in fact, this points 
up the need for developing criteria for 
evaluating non-academic experience in 
specialized fields as background and prep- 
aration for college employment. Even 
though nonacademic experience may 
carry a great deal of weight, the require- 
ments of the regional accrediting associ- 
ation must be remembered. 

The dean must attempt to determine 
interest in and grasp of the subject matter. 
This can best be done by calling in the 
department head concerned or a master 
teacher from the faculty to assist with the 


screening process. A backlog of qualified, 
screened part-time teachers should be 
maintained when possible. Frequently a 
dean will have to employ an additional 
instructor within a period of 24 to 48 
hours. This emergency arises when there 
are overflow sections or when full-time 
instructors are transferred to overflow 
day sections. In such a case there is in- 
sufficient time to interview and investi- 
gate applicants. As a part of the screening 
process it would be wise when possible to 
have the applicant conduct a class on the 
campus under the observation of the 
dean. Prospective part-time instructors 
may also be used as substitute instructors. 
While this involves some advanced plan- 
ning, it would be worth the time required. 

Another important consideration is the 
health of the prospective teacher. The 
tired and ill have no place in the class- 
room, and there is a double strain on the 
part-time teacher. He will spend much of 
his energy at his full-time position. Only 
good health can insure sufficient vitality 
for the part-time position. The part-time 
instructor must have regular working 
hours at his place of full-time employ- 
ment so that he can be depended upon to 
meet his classes regularly. Unless the dean 
selects the best personnel available, the 
objectives of higher education will be 
realized only in small measure. 


ORIENTATION 


The evening college dean must face 
the fact that the majority of his new, part- 
time instructors will be lacking in pre- 
service preparation, and he should pro- 
vide a program of orientation for them. 
Faith that the new teacher will orient 
himself properly is poor thinking indeed. 
Careful attention to welcoming and fur- 
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nishing guidance for the individual in- 
structor pays high dividends. 

At the beginning of the orientation 
period, the new teacher should be fur- 
nished with a handbook for part-time in- 
structors. Among the many important 
items which can be included in such a 
handbook is a statement of the college’s 
philosophy which will acquaint him gen- 
erally with the institutional goals he is to 
be concerned with as he teaches. This 
handbook should contain appropriate 
references to certain sections of the gen- 
eral information catalog of the college 
pertaining to regulations and policies. In- 
structions concerning the purchase of sup- 
plies and the relationship of the part-time 
instructor to various offices of the college 
are other items to be included. In ad- 
dition, the handbook might contain a 
section on understanding the adult learn- 
er. Most experienced teachers will agree 
that the adult learner is different from 
the younger student in a number of ways. 
The evening student, usually an adult, is 
quick to recognize poor teaching, and the 
evening teacher learns this fact early in his 
first semester of teaching. 

The new part-time instructor should 
be encouraged to observe some master 
teacher during the semester preceding the 
beginning of his employment. If this can 
be arranged, it is probably the most valu- 
able activity in the orientation of a new 
college teacher. 

Before. the beginning of the fall semes- 
ter there should be a special faculty meet- 
ing for all part-time instructors at which 
time the dean should describe the student 
body and point out special teaching prob- 
lems which are peculiar to the evening 
college. At this meeting each part-time 
faculty member should be given the 


audio-visual service handbook, and the 
director of audio-visual services should be 
given an opportunity to explain the oper- 
ation of this program. The salary sched- 
ule for part-time instructors can be ex- 
plained at this time also. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


Every institution should have a con- 
tinuous program of in-service training. 
However, as a part of this program there 
should be a special program for all new 
teachers during their first year. The new 
part-time instructor can be provided all 
or part of the following services which 
can contribute to his professional growth 
during the first year. 

1. He can be given a light teaching 
load for the first year and encouraged by 
the dean to use free time in making maxi- 
mum preparation for his teaching. His 
load should not be more than one course 
each semester if he is working elsewhere 
full-time. 

2. He should be permitted to visit 
classes closely related to those he teaches 
(other sections of the same course when 
possible). The dean should select a mas- 
ter teacher or the department chairman 
for the new instructor to visit. 

3. The new instructor’s classes should 
be visited by an experienced, sympathetic 
teacher. There should be subsequent con- 
ferences on improving procedures. When 
possible this experienced teacher should 
be the master teacher observed by the 
new teacher earlier. 

4. A series of lecture-discussions of 
good teaching involving all new instruc- 
tors under the leadership of one or more 


persons who are familiar with the current 
literature on college teaching and who 
are sensitive to its problems can be a 
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worthwhile part of in-service develop- 
ment. The full-time faculty would prob- 
ably be interested in participating in this 
program. 

3. The new teacher can be encour- 
aged to make extensive use of the library 
in connection with bis teaching. He may 
not realize that the librarian can assist 
him with a particular teaching project. If 
the library staff is adequate, lists of refer- 
ences and current bibliographies in spe- 
cific fields can be prepared for the part- 
time instructor. 

6. A general faculty meeting for part- 
time instructors can be held just prior to 
the beginning of the spring semester, If 
properly planned, this meeting can be a 
morale builder and can provide an op- 
portunity for faculty members to become 
better acquainted with other part-time 
instructors outside of their departments. 
This meeting can help to make them feel 
more a part of the college. 

7. If a consultant from outside the 
college has been brought to the campus 
for the benefit of the full-time faculty, 
part-time instructors can be invited to 
participate in evening sessions. 

8. Through bulletins the part-time 
faculty can be informed concerning new 
books and periodical articles about college 
teaching, learning and classroom experi- 
ments. If finances permit, the college 
might consider subscribing to one profes- 
sional journal for each four or five part- 
time faculty members. 

9. Part-time instructors can be strong- 
ly urged to attend departmental meetings. 


Among the many benefits here will be the 
reports made by the full-time faculty 
members on professional meetings at- 
tended. 

10. Part-time instructors should be 
notified concerning the arrival of new 
films, and previews of ‘hese films during 
evening hours should be arranged for 
them. 


EVALUATION 


There are two main purposes for in- 
structional evaluation: to insure the best 
learning experiences for students and to 
promote the personal and professional 
growth of the teacher. The instructor's 
own efforts to appraise and improve his 
performance are important. In this con- 
nection part-time instructors should par- 
ticipate in the production and use of eval- 
uation devices in a program initiated by 
the administration. 

Probably the most important task of 
the evening college dean in regard to 
evaluation is to convince the part-time 
instructors that self evaluation is a part of 
teaching. With thorough screening of ap- 
plicants, careful and wise orientation, con- 
sistent in-service education and worth- 
while evaluation, the part-time instructor 
can contribute effectively to the lives of 
the students and to the academic stand- 
ards of the college. Some part-time fac- 
ulty members who have experienced suc- 
cess in teaching may decide to go into 
teaching on a full-time basis, and this adds 
to the justification for all of the special 
work done in their behalf. 





Venture into Continuing Education 


ANN CARR WAGGONER 


THE EVER-INCREASING longevity of the 
population of the United States is posing 
a serious and many-faceted problem, as 
well as providing an opportunity for a 
challenging new area in_ education. 
Numerous government agencies, ranging 
from national to local, and from privately 
endowed to volunteer organizations, are 
engaged in various aspects of planning for 
and meeting the needs of the senior citi- 
zen. Without exception, those concerned 
with this rapidly growing segment of the 
citizenry state repeatedly that present 
funds and facilities are at best inadequate 
and do not approach realistic planning 
for the future. Almost equally distressing 
is the lack of understanding, concern, or 
sense of responsibility for this age group 
demonstrated not only by individuals but 
also by many of the so-called service insti- 
tutions. It is apparently true that old age, 
to most people, begins at least ten years 
from now. 

There are now 15,000,000 persons over 
age 65 in the United States. Between 
12,000,000 and 13,000,000 now receive 
social security, and it is estimated that 
another 500,000 to 1,500,000 are retired 


on government, army, navy, railroad, or 
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other private pensions. The results of the 
1960 census will undoubtedly show these 
figures to be outdated and conservative. 
At the Southeastern Regional Conference 
on Aging held in Durham, North Caro- 
lina, in October of 1959, Mrs. Geneva 
Mathiasen, Executive Secretary of the 
National Committee on Aging, stated in 
her opening address to the conference 
that medical research now indicates that 
within the first decade of the next century, 
the average life span of a citizen of this 
nation will be 100 years! 

Because of the acuteness of the prob- 
lems of a small segment of senior citizens 
who are physically or mentally ill or fi- 
nancially destitute, there is a tendency to 
classify all members of this age group as 
lame, halt, sick, or infirm. By far the 
greatest majority of senior citizens are 
physically able, mentally alert, and capa- 
ble not only of caring for themselves but 
also of contributing to society. There is an 
increasing awareness that the needs of the 
senior citizen extend beyond good medical 
care, socio-economic security, and a com- 
fortable rocking-chair. Usefulness, pur- 
poseful activity, and creative use of leisure 
time are essential to successful aging. 

The belief, perpetrated by youth per- 
haps, that mental abilities diminish pro- 
portionately with an increase in years, is 
indeed a myth. There is no need even to 
mention the many great contributions in 


all fields made through the ages by those 
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in the so-called old age group. Instead of 
glibly assuming that the active mind in the 
elderly body is the exception, it is impor- 
tant to recognize the fact that opportunity 
for continuing education has not been 
given to the average person past the mid- 
dle years. 

The community junior college has as 
one of its reasons for existence service to 
the community in which it is located. A 
survey of the aims and objectives of junior 
colleges would surely show that some 
phrasing similar to that at the writer’s 
college, “to provide courses for those 
adults whv wish to develop avocational 
interests through education” is included 
in most of the catalogs. To function ef- 
fectively, such courses must meet the needs 
and interests of the adults in the com- 
munity; it would be, for example, point- 
less to offer elementary Sanskrit unless 
enough people demanded it. 

At Manatee Junior College, courses 
have been instituted because of demon- 
strated need in the community, or because 
requirements by sufficient numbers of 
people justified certain specialized areas 
of study. These courses, such as the col- 
lege level no-credit offerings, are flexible 
and constantly revised as new needs be- 
come known. 

In the first year of planning at Manatee 
Junior College, it became apparent that 
one large group in the community was 
not being served. The college is located 
in a section of Florida well known as a 
retirement area, and large numbers of 
retired persons live in this section year- 
round. During the winter months, how- 
ever, the number reaches vast proportions. 
To fulfill its objectives, the college had to 


serve this group, and therefore the Senior 
Citizen Program evolved. 
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It must be reported that the initial steps 
involved convincing some people that the 
idea was sound. The summation of the 
negative reactions was that this segment 
of the citizenry came to Florida to fish, 
play shuffle-board, or sit in the sun’ and 
that they would not be in the least inter- 
ested in taking a course of any kind. It 
must also be admitted that at times dur- 
ing the often tedious early planning the 
entire venture seemed unrealistic. There 
was sufficient support and encouragement 
from the college administration, the par- 
ticipants who were to lecture, and other 
community agencies, however, to proceed 
with the plan, and “Healthful Living for 
Senior Citizens” was offered in January, 
1959. 

The area of health and medicine was 
chosen as a first course, for it was felt that 
many persons in this age group have mis- 
conceptions, fears, and worries over the 
aging processes which could be dispelled 
through correct information and proper 
attitudes, and that knowledge of other 
subjects is nurtured by knowledge of self. 
It was thought that beginning with a 
course that would be of great interest to 
the group would enable expansion of the 
program to other areas of study if the first 
venture into continuing education were 
successful. 

The total enrollment in the course 
reached 224, with an average class at- 
tendance of 174. Considering that the 
average age of the group was 68.3 and 
that many were transients, this figure 
represents a remarkable average attend- 
ance. The respectful, even rapt attention 
given the lecturers, the growing confi- 
dence of the group exhibited in the ques- 
tion and answer sessions, the expressed 
delight of many in rediscovering the satis- 
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factions that come through learning, and 
the eagerness of the majority to have the 
program continued and expanded com- 
bined to make this course a rewarding 
experience. 

A study of the course was made by the 

coordinator, which included in some de- 
tail the steps in planning, the actual me- 
chanics of the class sessions, and a sum- 
mary of the valuations made by the class 
membership, the lectures, and the college. 
A report of this study has been requested 
by colleges, universities, agencies, and or- 
ganizations in many states. This does not 
mean that the study itself had exceptional 
merit (in fact, it was written in an in- 
formal] manner for use at Manatee Junior 
College), but it does indicate that the 
pressing need for continuing education is 
recognized by many and that apparently 
little has been done, or at least reported, 
in this phase of education. The following 
material, rephrased at points, is taken 
from the study. 
Early Planning. The responsibility for 
the planning, organization, promotion, 
and direction of the course was delegated 
to the Evening Division of Manatee Jun- 
ior College since it was to be offered under 
the Adult Education Program. Because 
the assistant to the director of the evening 
division had a nursing background, she 
acted as coordinator for the course. The 
following preliminary steps in planning 
were taken: 


Development of course objectives. 
Tentative selection of areas to be studied. 
Tentative course outline prepared. 
Selection of steering committee and date 
for first meeting. 
Setting up the course. 
a. Avoiding the pitfalls. 
Although a similar course had been 
tried in a nearby city and failed, it 


was decided that the factors contrib- 
uting to its failure could be avoided. 


l. 


4. 


Timing—The course had been of- 
fered in the fall when many of the 
senior citizens were not yet in the 
area. 

Hours—The course had been held 
at night at a time when many of 
the persons in this age group were 
either ready to retire or did not 
wish to leave their homes. 
Location—The course had been 
given on the college campus and 
presented a transportation prob- 
lem. There seemed to be a certain 
attitude among many of this age 
group that a “college course” on a 
campus was far beyond their edu- 
cational level and ability. 
Title—The title “Geriatric Health” 
did not appeal to many people, 
and may well have offended some. 


b. Preparation and Detail 


l. 


Selection of Lecturers—The Steer- 
ing Committee was composed of 
educators and physicians who were 
selected as experts in their fields, 
teachers of proven ability who 
were vitally interested in this age 
group. Two additional lecturers 
were chosen by the steering com- 
mittee. 

Endorsement — Official endorse- 

ment was secured from the follow- 

ing groups: 

a. The County Medical Society, 

along with permission for some 
of their members to participate 
as lecturers. 
The Tourist Club, an organiza- 
tion of retired persons, very ac- 
tive and influential in the com- 
munity where the course was to 
be held. This group was con- 
sulted and asked to select a day 
of the week, time of day and 
meeting place that would best 
suit the wishes of the members. 
Bringing this group into the ac- 
tive planning was a definite 
contributing factor to the suc- 
cess of the course. 
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c. The Chamber of Commerce in 
the community was contacted, 
the program explained, and its 
endorsement given. 


3. Location—It was decided, upon 


the advice of the Tourist Club, to 
take “college” to the students and 
to use the auditorium of a large 
trailer park in the community. 
Publicity—Radio interviews, news- 
paper articles, personal contacts, 
and personal appearances before 
groups of retired persons were used 
to promote the course. While all 
media are helpful, personal contact 
with individual leaders and ap- 
pearances before large groups are 
essential in promotion with this age 
group. 

Class materials—Letters were writ- 
ten to many agencies, insurance 
companies and food companies ex- 
plaining the proposed course. The 
fact that this was to be a com- 
munity service project and that the 
lecturers were donating their time 
was emphasized. The response to 
these inquiries was more than 
gratifying, and each organization 
sent samples of printed material 
on the subjects listed. Each lecturer 
examined the material in his area 
and made selections for class dis- 
tribution. All materials were re- 
ceived promptly and a subsequent 
urgent request for additional copies 
received immediate attention. An 
effort was made to avoid using too 
much material on any one subject 
but to distribute sufficient material 
to complement the lecture; this 
facilitated retention of facts by 
members of the class and stimu- 
lated some to further reading on 
the various subjects. Materials were 
assembled into individual packets 
and distributed after class. 

Fees and Registration—It was de- 
cided by the steering committee to 
charge a token fee, thus avoiding 
the “charity stigma.” It was recog- 
nized, however, that many of this 
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group were retired on a very re- 
duced income and that the fee 
should not prevent any person’s 
attending the class. With the help 
of the Tourist Club, the class was 
registered according to the regular 
college procedure for adult educa- 
tion students. There was the usual 
amount of complaining about fill- 
ing out forms, but actually most of 
the people seemed to enjoy being 
registered at the college. Registra- 
tion was allowed throughout the 
duration of the course, but the full 
fee was charged. 

Class Sessions—Each lecture was 
approximately one hour in length, 
and then 30 minutes were used 
for a question and answer period. 
The first few minutes of each class 
meeting were devoted to maintain- 
ing an accurate record of attend- 
ance, announcements, and intro- 
duction of the speaker and the sub- 
ject to be discussed (although a 
complete course outline was given 
each student). 

Certain problems were antici- 
pated which did not materialize. 
For example, it was feared that the 
question and answer periods might 
become “ache and pain sessions.” 
Much credit for the solution of this 
problem should go to the opening 
lecture. The lecturer, a distin- 
guished retired educator, set the 
tone for the entire course and 
handled this particular area with 
finesse and poise. As a result of 
his tactful and good humored sug- 
gestions, no physician was placed 
in the difficult position of trying to 
answer personal questions. 

A public address system, as well 
as a large blackboard, was used to 
lessen the hearing and vision prob- 
lems usually present in members 
of such an age group. For the same 
reason, each lecturer carefully re- 
repeated a question before answer- 
ing it. 
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Evaluating the Course. 


l. 


Evaluation of lecturers—Without 
exception all lecturers stated that 
they were greatly stimulated by the 
class response and deeply grateful 
for the experiences they had had 
in teaching the class. The genuine 
enthusiasm of these busy experts 
was demonstrated not only by their 
commitment to offer the same 
course in a different location the 
following year but also by their sug- 
gestions for other areas of study. 
Class Evaluation—A questionnaire 
prepared by the coordinator was 
distributed to members of the class 
three weeks prior to the ending of 
the course. It was made clear 
that no questionnaire need be 
signed and that the college would 
welcome any comment. 

From these questionnaires the 
average age was determined and 
the following information was ob- 
tained: The length of the course 
and lectures were satisfactory, as 
were the time of day, day of the 
week, and location; the class ma- 
terials'‘were helpful in supplement- 
ing the lecture and in retention of 
information learned. It was almost 
unanimously suggested that one 
area of great interest to this age 
group had been omitted—arthritis. 
Approximately one-fourth of the 
members of the class stated they 
could attend more than one class 
and would be interested in doing 
so. Many expressed their sincere 
gratitude to the college for the op- 
portunity of taking the course and 
stated they had received reassur- 
ance not only in the knowledge 
they had gained but also in re- 
discovering their ability to learn. 
Evaluation of the College Partici- 
pants—Both the administrators of 
Manatee Junior College and those 
who worked directly with the 
course feel that “Healthful Living 
for Senior Citizens” was one of the 
most significant and worthwhile of- 


ferings in the college’s first year. 
Through such courses the college 
is able to work toward reaching one 
of its primary objectives—service 
to the community. In addition, 
community contacts were made 
that might not have been achieved 
in any other way, and much excel- 
lent publicity was given to the col- 
lege. Many friendships were made 
among persons who live part of the 
year in other areas of the nation. 
It is evident that the time, effort, 
and cost of the program paid and 
will continue to pay dividends 
many times over. 


This study and evaluation of the course 
have been a means of determining that the 
original course objectives were met: 


l. 


To introduce the idea of “con- 
tinuing education appropriate to 
age” to the community of senior 
citizens with the idea that better 
understanding of self comes from 
education. 

To engender the idea that under- 
standing themselves will lead these 
persons to a more profitable life 
for themselves and for the greater 
community in general. 

To aid senior citizens in adjusting 
to problems associated with age, 
with emphasis on physical age, liv- 
ing alone, retirement, and attitude. 
To impart information through 
qualified experts in the field of 
health so that misunderstaridings 
concerning problems, especially 
those concerned with the aging 
process, may be examined. 

To introduce correct sources of in- 
formation, including written ma- 
terial, to which senior citizens may 
turn in matters regarding health 
and medicine. 


The Senior Citizen Program has now 
been incorporated into the Adult Educa- 
tion program of Manatee Junior College 
and has been expanded to include three 
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courses. The courses meet on different 
days in different locations so that a person 
can take all three if he so desires. The 
course offered in 1959 is being repeated 
in a different location, and the two courses 
which received the highest voting on the 
questionnaire mentioned earlier are also 
being given. These include a course in 
science in everyday life and one in cur- 
rent events. The courses are 11 weeks in 
length, begin in mid-January and end the 
last week in March (the period when the 
greatest influx of winter residents is pres- 
ent in Florida) . Again this year the classes 
are held during the daytime and meet in 
trailer parks or community auditoriums. 

Admittedly, the location of Manatee 
Junior College was a factor in the success 
of this venture into continuing education 
both because of the numbers of senior 
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citizens living in Florida and the excellent 
resource people available and willing to 
assist with the courses, but almost any 
community has both in sufficient numbers 
to consider attempting a similar program. 

The National Committee on the Aging 
has recently stated that “over 400,000 a 
year join the over-65 age group.” By 
1975, then, through extrapolation, it can 
be estimated that one in every 10 persons 
in the population will be over age 65. 
When the tremendous influence of so 
large a segment of the population on the 
social, economic, political, and cultural 
life of this nation is considered, it is surely 
apparent that educational institutions 
must add well-planned and appropriate 
programs for senior citizens to their re- 
sponsibilities and venture into continuing 
education. 





From the Executive Director’s Desk 


EDMUND J. GLEAZER, JR. 


The “Desk” this month ts excerpted 
from the Executive Director's opening 
address to the Western Conference on 
Junior College Administration which was 
held in Los Angeles, July 6-8, 1960, under 
the sponsorship of the Junior College 
Leadership Programs at Stanford Uni- 
versity, the University of California, 
Berkeley, and the University of California 
at Los Angeles. The portions chosen for 
presentation here are from the section of 
the address dealing with new programs 
in junior college leadership and the 
qualities needed in the junior college 
administrator. 

% % % 

There is substantial evidence that the 
junior college movement will grow 
markedly during this decade, but the 
kinds of institutions there will be and the 
quality of their performance depend most 
definitely upon the leadership developed. 


THE “LENGTHENED SHADOW” 


A field that is not clearly in focus is in 
particular need of leadership that can 
decide what is relevant in a situation and 
organize these factors into a recognizable 
and appropriate identity. This leadership 
will establish effective communication 
among those involved in the organization 
and the social environment out of which 
that organization arises and to which it 
contributes, A high level of leadership is 
required for a movement which is seeking 
identity, organization, and recognition. 
One of the paramount obligations of ad- 


ministration is perception of the central 
function and essential nature of the ac- 
tivity being directed and effective com- 
munication of this idea, If there is any 
single factor that is most important at 
this particular time in junior college de- 
velopment it may well be the quality of 
the top administrators. The “lengthened 
shadow” concept has elements of truth. 
The administrative staff offers a most 
valuable fulcrum in raising the level of 
the junior college field. 


TURNOVER IN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE LEADERS HIP 


There is a turnover in junior college 
top leadership of approximately 10 per 
cent each year. This means about 60 jun- 
ior college presidents are appointed an- 
nually plus those required for new col- 
leges. Professor Algo Henderson points 
out that approximately one-half of the 
chief administrators in junior colleges 
have had no previous experience in this 
type of education. 

Not only is there substantial need for 
new presidents each year, but the growth 
in size and complexity of junior colleges 
means that the chief administrator must 
be well prepared and that within the more 
comprehensive and larger colleges junior 
administrators must be elevated in terms 
of education and training, especially in 
view of the probability that from this 
group will come many of the chief leaders 
of the colleges. 
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AAJC TAKES THE LEAD 


The junior college is a field requiring 
advanced education for those who occupy 
roles of leadership. Up to this time com- 
paratively little attention has been given 
to the type of preparation needed for 
careers in this field. Now a national ap- 
proach is needed to recruit, select, and 
prepare administrative leadership for the 
junior college. The American Association 
of Junior Colleges, being deeply con- 
cerned with the development of junior 
and community colleges in this nation 
and the quality of their services, has 
adopted two important ways of meeting 
these problems: 

1. through improving and expanding 
the professional services of the 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges, 

. through training programs, both 
pre-service and in-service, of junior 
college administrators. 


Under the new program being initiated, 
each of the Association’s five research 
and service commissions and its Editorial 


Board will meet annually in addition to 
its convention session. Staff services for 
the commissions are now available. A new 
assistant director for commissions on the 
headquarters staff will give particular at- 
tention to the work of the Commissions 
on Instruction, Curriculum, and Student 
Personnel, The present assistant executive 
director is serving in a similar capacity 
for the Commissions on Administration 
and Legislation. A director of publica- 
tions has been appointed so that materials 
developed by the commissions will become 
available in published form. Funds have 
been appropriated for publications and 
for consultant services. There are some 
things in and for the junior college field 
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that can be done only by those who are 
spending their lives in the junior colleges. 
The American Association of Junior Col- 
leges offers the logical avenue for this 
required expression—in fact, it is under 
professional ‘obligation to tap this reser- 
voir of leadership. 


UNIVERSITY LEADERSHIP PROGRAMS 


The W. K. Kellogg Foundation has 
made financial commitments totaling ap- 
proximately $1,500,000 to establish junior 
college leadership programs at Columbia 
University, Florida State University, Uni- 
versity of Florida, University of Texas, 
University of California at Berkeley, Stan- 
ford University, and University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. The Commission 
on Administration of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges is serving as 
a national advisory group to these junior 
college leadership programs in the seven 
universities. 

One phase of these:leadership programs 
is for those who have a master’s degree, 
some experience in the field, a great deal 
of promise, and the desire and qualifica- 
tions to complete a doctoral program. 
Another phase of the program will up- 
grade individuals now in or about to enter 
administrative work in junior colleges. 
Workshops, summer seminars, and various 
kinds of institutions will be available for 
these people. 

Every effort will be made toward close 
cooperation among the various centers. A 
clearing house will be maintained for 
purposes of communication. Activities in 
the centers will be carefully related to the 
continuing interests of the five research 
and service commissions of the Associa- 
tion. There seems every likelihood that 
these programs will be very closely identi- 
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fied with problems in the field, and that 
there will be a continuing and excellent 
feedback from the experiences of the 
practitioner to the necessary reflections 
of the theorist. 


THE IDEAL ADMINISTRATOR 

I want to give my impressions, gained 
as they are from a national vantage point 
and therefore generalized rather than 
specific, of the qualities to be hoped for 
in that person who responds to the com- 
plex and demanding assignment of junior 
college leadership. 


1. He should have deep-rooted convictions 
of the worth and dignity of each indivi- 
dual, for what he is and what he can 
become. His motivating force for educa- 
tional leadership will be found in his be- 
lief that society ought to provide the op- 
portunity to each person to continue ap- 
propriate education up to the limit of his 
potential. This basic requirernent of be- 
lief and conviction undergirds all other 
competencies. 

He will have an appreciation of the social 
worth of a wide range of aptitudes, talents, 
interests, and types of intelligence. He will 
have respect for rigorous application of 
the individual to the job at hand whether 
it is in painting still life, classifying com- 
pounds of carbon, critically examining 
political processes in American govern- 
ment, preparing a profit and loss state- 
ment and balance sheet, cost estimating 
of construction of commercial structures, 
or drawing and carving each tooth in one 
quadrant of the maxillary arch. 

The junior college administrator will un- 
derstand the inter-personal processes by 
which the individual comes to be what he 
is. He will know that the college must not 
attempt to do everything for the student 
but that other social institutions and 
agencies such as the community, the 
church, and family interact to provide the 
social milieu for personality development. 
The characteristics of late adolescence 
and post middle age will interest him. 


4. The competent leader of community jun- 
ior colleges will have .earned a great deal 
about community structure and processes. 
He will be able to identify structures of 
social power and the decision makers in- 
volved in various kinds of community 
issues. Such an administrator will see, in 
the words of Baker Brownell, that: 
‘Clearly the educational need of these 
times is not only that education have the 
unified approach appropriate to communal 
life, but that communities be developed in 
which such education is possible. The 
community, in other words, is both ends 
and means in education. It is, or should 
be, the primary context of human growth 
and education. Here the development of 
the individual and society in their long 
courses of interfused behavior should take 
place.”? 

He will! not only understand but have con- 
victions in regard to education and its 
role in our society. The critical, con- 
temporary issues in education will not be 
strangers to him. He will have an ap- 
‘preciation of the responsibilities of ele- 
mentary and secondary education on the 
one hand and those of higher education on 
the other. He will be particularly con- 
vinced of the value of what has been 
called the intermediate level of junior 
college education and will have affirmative 
and constructive points of view toward 
the unique work of the “open-door col- 
lege.” 

The administrator who will hold the re- 
spect of his professional colleagues, the 
faculty, will earn that respect not only 
through his administrative skill but by 
having achieved a recognized level of com- 
petence in an academic field. Having pro- 
ceeded along lines of disciplined develop- 
ment somewhat similar to professional 
preparation of the teacher, he has estab- 
lished a basis for rapport. 

No junior college leader can be successful 
today and be insular and provincial in his 
interests. He must have the qualities that 


1 Baker Brownell, The Human Community 
(New York: Harper and Bros., 1950), p. 167. 
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impel him to search for understanding of 
the elements at work in changing society 
around the globe. He will be aware of 
and will try to ascertain the meaning of 
unprecedented population growth, shifts 
in population, changes in age composition 
of population, the upsurging demand for 
freedom on every continent, dynamic de- 
velopments in technology, resistance to 
examination and criticism of society, 
and other developments foretelling revo- 
lutionary changes to come in the im- 
mediate future. 

The junior college administrator must be 
articulate. Not only is he required to per- 
ceive, he is obliged to interpret. Not only 
is he to organize but to listen and under- 
stand and reconcile. His ideas are of little 
worth unless he can express them and 
give them movement. In he community 
and state and nation, and even interna- 
tionally, spokesmen are needed for the 
junior college field. During the past six 
decades major interpreters of the work of 
junior colleges have been university presi- 
dents. Now the movement has reached a 
state where its own practitioners ought 
also to be its instruments of communica- 
tion and interpretation. On the platform, 
in the press, through interaction in study 
groups, the junior college idea will be 
clarified and sustained by those who have 
become qualified through their service 
in the field. 


NOT SECOND CHOICE 

Junior colleges have a service to render 
to our society that is not exceeded in 
importance by any other institution of 
education. Not only are its services in- 
valuable, but because of the societal con- 
text out of which this institution arises 
and because of the complexity of its role, 
there is no administrative assignment in 
education which is more difficult and de- 
manding. This means that there must be 
advanced education for those who serve 
as leaders—the kind of education which 
is far beyond primary concern with “nuts 
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and bolts,” the number of square feet in 
a classroom and knowledge of how many 
cars can be parked in an acre. We are 
calling for philosophers, idealists, educa- 
tional statesmen who will make admin- 
istration in junior and community colleges 
a career to be planned for and worked 
toward, not second choice substitutes 
for “higher aspirations’ which never 
materialized. 


A WORTHY NATIONAL APPROACH 


We must keep in mind the “why” of 
all this. It is not our aim merely to per- 
petuate the junior college—not merely to 
prepare people for more efficient han- 
dling of their jobs. No, our eyes must be 
far beyond these objectives. We should 
prepare leaders in the world of ideas be- 
cause our times require such men. And 
the kinds of institutions we envision 
square with the concepts of a free society. 
Any thinking person in these days must 
use as his base line, his point of reference 
for evaluation of the worth of any expen- 
diture of effort, “What will this do for 
the perpetuation of a free people?” When 


- the French Republic was well established, 


Guizot said to James Russell Lowell, 
“How long do you think the Ameri- 
can Republic will endure?” That was 
naturally the question for a man who had 
seen his own handiwork go to pieces. 
And Lowell answered, “So long as the 
ideas of its founders continue to be 
dominant.” Coming into their own at this 
precarious yet promising time in the 
history of mankind, the junior colleges 
in their philosophy express the ideas of 
the founders of this Republic. We call for 
a national approach to junior college lead- 
ership worthy of the important job 
to be done. 
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EDMUND J. GLEAZER, JR. 


Highlight of Centralia Township Jun- 
ior College’s 20th Anniversary Program 
in May, 1960, was the address given by 
David D. Henry, President of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, on “The Junior Colleges of 
Illinois.” Dr. Henry stressed that the jun- 
ior college is not merely a “trial run” for 
students of uncertain academic ability. 
It can serve this purpose in a way similar 
to the first or second year of any degree 
program, but the junior college is not pri- 
marily a screening device for the colleges 
and universities. The positive quality of 
the junior college is in meeting the objec- 
tives and needs of the students it serves. 
It can, in manifold ways, relate its pro- 
gram directly to the community of which 
it is a part. Many students will want to 
transfer to a senior college, but probably 
for many more students the junior college 
will be a terminal program in general or 
specialized education, or in on-the-job 
training. 

Dr. Henry announced that the Board 
of Trustees of the University of Illinois 
has established 75 tuition-waiver scholar- 
ships for junior college students to be 
awarded on the basis of superior scholar- 
ship and financial need. He believes this 
action to be an expression of confidence in 
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graduates of junior colleges and of a de- 
sire to strengthen relationships between 
the University and the junior colleges of 
Illinois. 

“At the University of Illinois,” Dr. 
Henry stated, “we are assuming that the 
expansion of the junior college movement 
in Illinois will be one of the most signifi- 
cant developments in this state during the 
next two decades. The University expects 
to apply, to the fullest extent possible, its 
teaching, service, and research resources 
in encouraging that development.” 

* * # 

The new Dental Assisting Program at 
Montgomery Junior College, Takoma 
Park, Maryland, is being sponsored for 
the first five years on an experimental 
basis by the Division of Dental Resources 
of the U. S. Public Health Service. The 
program of Dental Assistant, which begins 
this month, will train the student to be- 
come a chairside assistant to the working 
dentist. The first class will be limited to 
30 young women who meet all the stand- 
ard requirements of the junior college and 
who show particular qualifications and 
interests required by the specialized type 
of employment and training. Scholarship 
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funds will be available for those who es- 
tablish need for this assistance. 

Montgomery Junior College expects 
that, at the end of the five-year period of 
experimentation, the curriculum will be 
carried as a regular offering of the junior 
college. Clinical hours of experience re- 
quired for the student dental assistant 
were worked out in cooperation with the 
School of Dentistry, Georgetown Univer- 
sity. 

* = & 

State Universitys Agricultural and 
Technical Institute at Farmingdale, New 
York, will offer a theory and laboratory 
course in the use of radio isotopes in the 
industrial, agricultural, and_ biological 
fields. The Institute has received an $11,- 
000 grant from the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission in Washington for the pur- 
chase of equipment. Both of the professors 
who will conduct the work in isotopes 
have been studying for the past three 
summers at special schools under the aus- 
pices of AEC’s Department of Radio Iso- 
topes Development. 

* & # 


The new “wired-for-teaching” lecture 
hall at Orange Coast College, Costa Mesa, 
California, contains an assembly of elec- 
tronic equipment that gives instructors 
maximum teaching efficiency and effec- 
tiveness. From the teaching podium the 
instructor controls by finger-tip a tape 
recorder, turntable, radio, stereophonic 
speakers, wall map illuminators, projec- 
tion screens, four types of projectors, roll- 
away chalkboards, and folding walls. 

Dr. Giles T. Brown, chairman of the 
junior college’s social science division, is 
author of the article describing the lec- 
ture hall in the July, 1960, Overview. He 
tested the acoustics of the ancient Greek 
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theater at Epidaurus, a prototype of the 
new building which is named, appropri- 
ately, the “Forum.” The interior is semi- 
circular with curved rows of 300 seats. Dr. 
Brown writes, “Curved walls direct the 
students’ attention to the platform where 
the instructor, with his battery of elec- 
tronic aids, has no trouble holding it.” 

The instructor’s lectern, placed to one 
side of stage center, holds a tape recorder, 
a 14-inch turntable, and a radio. The 
teaching area is surrounded by 9 x 12-foot 
Mercator and Polar projection world 
maps, An electric hand pointer enables 
the instructor to throw a lighted arrow on 
any part of the maps. He can raise and 
lower by push-button a 12-foot square 
beaded screen at stage center. The projec- 
tion alcove at the rear is manned by the 
instructor’s assistant who keeps 16 mm. 
movie, opaque, slide, and filmstrip pro- 
jectors ready for use. The bulletin board 
and three chalkboards, mounted on sep- 
arate nine-foot panels, roll out from the 
wings and can be highlighted by spotlights 
affixed to the lectern. Dual controls make 
it possible for the instructor’s assistant to 
duplicate every operation the instructor 
performs from the lectern. 

Dr. Brown describes some of the new 
instruction patterns which are evolving 
through the use of the electronic aids: 
“Background music from a particular age, 
coming over stereophonic speakers, adds 
dimension to a history lecture. A brief 
movie filmclip transports the viewer into 
the fascinating world of a new subject. 
Two projectors operating simultaneously 
permit comparison viewing or integrated 
movie-and-slide projection. Lecture-dem- 
onstrations are tape recorded and placed 
in the library where students may borrow 
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them for private study in the library lis- 
tening room.” 

The Forum has been used to teach 
courses in psychology, history, real estate, 
law, music, and art appreciation. 

* & # 


The three-year Junior College Grad- 
uate Internship Program in Teacher Edu- 
cation at the University of California, 
Berkeley, has completed its first year with 
a report on progress to date. The one-year 
preliminary report of the experiment, pre- 
pared by Dale Tillery and Frank Gurley, 
indicates the major aspects of this new 
approach to teacher education and its 
evaluation by those involved in its opera- 
tion. This experimental program in the 
professional preparation of junior college 
teachers is being financed by the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. 

Dean William A. Brownell and the Di- 
rector of Teacher Education, Dr. James 


C. Stone, recognized in 1958 the need for 
leadership in bringing highly qualified 
men and women into junior college teach- 
ing who might not otherwise enter the 
teaching profession, A pattern was sought 
for successful preparation of such mature 
candidates to be coordinated with other 


University programs of teacher education 
before the projected influx of junior col- 
lege students in the decade ahead. The 
well-established Graduate Internship 
Program in Teacher Education for Sec- 
ondary Teachers provided the framework 
and staff experience for the new ap- 
proach. Dale Tillery, who is an experi- 
enced junior college teacher-administra- 
tor, joined the Graduate Program staff to 
develop and coordinate the junior college 
program in cooperation with the 18 jun- 
ior colleges surrounding the Berkeley 
campus. 


By June of 1959 candidates were 
chosen for the 1959-60 academic year for 
employment in nine junior colleges, and 
the program began with an intensive sum- 
mer preparation conducted by the Uni- 
versity at City College of San Francisco. 
By August the interns were ready to as- 
sume full responsibilities as teachers and 
staff members on the various college cam- 
puses. Close supervision by the Univer- 
sity staff and seminars continued during 
the fall semester of teaching. By January, 
1960, all 14 Graduate Program teachers 
completed all requirements for a regular 
junior college credential. 

* = & 


Mandates for nursing today to insure 
the right kind of well-trained nurses for 
the next decade are spelled out by Harold 
L. Enarson, Director of the Western In- 
terstate Commission for Higher Educa- 
tion, in Nursing Outlook for July, 1960. 
One mandate is to encourage a substan- 
tial expansion of associate degree nursing 
programs in junior colleges strong enough 
to develop quality programs. 

According to Dr. Enarson the two-year 
associate degree program is no longer an 
experiment. Few innovations have been 
subjected to such extended critical review 
and analysis. The two-year program 
works. Properly guided and supported, 
these programs provide an economical 
way of preparing bedside nurses. 

This is not to say that every junior col- 
lege should immediately establish a new 
nursing program. A group of distin- 
guished nurse educators, meeting under 
the auspices of the Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher Education, set 
up very clear criteria to be met before a 
junior college program is established. 
These include: a minimum entering class 
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of at least 25 to 50 students a year; an in- 
stitution large enough to provide ade- 
quate space, laboratory facilities, and 
faculty; a strong liberal arts and science 
program ; a community and college finan- 
cially able to support a good program; 
and adequate clinical facilities in the 
community. These are all prime consider- 
ations, but they are of little consequence 
unless the college is able to recruit a com- 
petent faculty. 
* * # 


The first two bulletins in the “Basic 
Materials for Florida Junior College Li- 
braries” series have been published by the 
Division of Community Junior Colleges, 
Florida State Department of Education, 
in cooperation with the Library School of 
Florida State University, ‘Tallahassee. 
The first of these convenient, up-to-date 
materials lists covers reference books, and 
the second deals with magazines. Future 
bulletins will be on science books, English 
language and literature books, history 
books, biography and geography books, 
and audio-visual material and equipment. 
Dr. Louis Shores, Dean, and Sarah Reed, 
Assistant Professor, of the Library School 
are general editors of the series. 

The book lists are being prepared by 
' graduate students in the Library School. 
After each list has been completed, it is 
, circulated among junior college librarians 
and faculty members, both in Florida and 
outside the state; the list is then compiled 
_ on the basis of the pooled judgment of the 
respondents. 

The lists are useful not only because 
they are prepared with the needs of the 
community junior college curriculums 
clearly in mind, but also because they can 
replace the now out-of-date major basic 
sts, Bertalan’s Books for Junior Colleges 
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(1954) and Mohrhardt’s A List of Books 
for Junior College Libraries (1937). Dis- 
tribution of these bulletins is by the Di- 
vision of Publications and Textbook Serv- 
ices, Florida State Department of Edu- 
cation, Knott Building, ‘Tallahassee, 
Florida, at $1.00 per copy. 


* & * 


Out of Pasadena City College, Cali- 
fornia, has come an impressive array of 
presidents of California junior colleges. 
The following California junior college 
presidents have been at one time or 
another either on the staff or in the stu- 
dent body of Pasadena City College: 

Dr. Robert Baker, President of Palo 
Verde College 

Dr. Lowell Barker, President of Ante- 
lope Valley College 

Dr. Stuart Marsee, President of El 
Camino College 

Dr. Robert D. Haugh, President of 
Glendale College 

Dr. Edward H. Rowins, President of 
Ventura College 

Dr. Catherine J. Robbins, President of 
Pasadena City College 

* * * 

Excerpts from “Standards for Junior 
College Libraries,” recently issued by the 
Association of College and Research 
Libraries, a Division of the American 
Library Association : 

“Functions . . . the junior college li- 
brary should bring strong intellectual 
stimulation, to both faculty and students. 

“Structure ... Asa rule, there should 
be a faculty library committee . .. In 
many institutions it will also be helpful to 
have a student library committee which 
serves as a liaison between the student 
body and the library, and presents sug- 
gestions on student-library relationships. 
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“Budget ... The library budget should 
be determined in relation to the total 
budget of the institution for educational 
and general purposes, but the amount to 
be allocated to the library should be 
squarely based upon a program of opti- 
mum library service in support of the 
junior college’s goals... Experience shows 
that a good junior college library usually 
spends at least twice as much (or more) 
for salaries as it does for books and 
periodicals. 

“Staff ... Students cannot replace full- 
time non-professional assistants, nor 
should student hours be evaluated as 
equivalent to non-professional hours. . . 
Participation of the library staff in the 
educational program of the institution 
should include instruction in the use of 
the library, advice to faculty members on 
bibliographic matters, preparation of 
communications on library facilities, and 
membership on college committees, es- 
pecially those concerned with academic 
problems. 

“The Library Collection... The stand 
of the American Library Association on 
the subject of censorship should be 
firmly adhered to by junior college li- 
brarians. The right of the librarian to 
provide books, periodicals, and other 
materials which present all sides of con- 
troversial issues cannot be disputed .. . 
The library’s collection should be fully 
organized for use. The main catalog of 


the library should serve as a union catalog 
for all collections of the library wherever 
housed. 

“Building . . . A variety of types of 
seating should be available in the library, 
including carrels, table seats, individual 
study desks, and comfortable chairs away 
from tables. 

“The Quality of Service and Its Evalu- 
ation... The prevailing teaching methods 
on a particular campus will bear directly 
upon the use of the library, and every 
effort should be made to advise faculty 
members of the new acquisitions and to 
involve them in the selection of materials 
for purchase. 

“Interlibrary Cooperation ... The jun- 
ior college librarian . . . should cooperate 
with the other institutions in the com- 
munity and region to make the resources 
of all libraries available to the patrons of 
any particular library through interlibrary 
loan . . . However, it cannot be stressed 
too strongly that the two-year college 
library must be planned to give total 
service, and that other neighboring li- 
braries must not be used to provide the 
books essential to the basic junior college 
program.” 

Copies of the full text of the new 
“Standards for Junior College Libraries” 
can be obtained at a nominal fee from the 
Association of College and Research Li- 
braries at 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 





Case Studies in Supervision, by J. Bernard 
Everett, Mary Downing and Howard 
Leavitt (58 pp.; Rinehart; $1.00). 
Do-it-yourself has invaded everything 

in recent years, and here is a very promis- 
ing human relations aid for the ‘how-to’ 
movement in school supervision. The 
practical tone of this Rinehart publica- 
tion appears to be just what the authors 
claim, It is a sincere effort to bridge the 
gap between a theoretical and an applied 
study of human relations in the specific 
atmosphere of the school. 

In their discussion of the analysis and 
use of case studies, the authors do an ad- 
mirable job of pointing out the practical 
applicability of the scientific problem- 
solving technique which is basically 
(1) state the problem, (2) get the facts, 
(3) list possible solutions, (4) evaluate 
alternative solutions, (5) take action, 
(6) check results. 

The last two steps mentioned here are 
omitted presumably because the book is 
written for study groups rather than spe- 
cific situational ‘firing line’ decision- 
making. 

Much of the responsibility for success 
or failure in the use of the publication will 
fall on the discussion leader. It is almost 
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imperative that the person designated to 
lead have some prior experience in case 
study techniques, including the use of 
sociodrama, in order to avoid flounder- 
ing. However, the book could be used suc- 
cessfully by inexperienced groups as a re- 
wardingly creative stimulation toward 
professional growth, depending on the 
people concerned. 

The range of cases from classroom 
discipline to administrative philosophy is 
good. The difference between the prob- 
lems presented here and the problems of 
any school system would be a matter of 
degree rather than kind. Although the 
formal job titles used here may be non- 
existent in some areas, there will always 
be someone who is, or should be, carrying 
out the functions involved. 

As previously cited, the use of the 
pamphlet is going to be primarily helpful 
to groups that have leadership with ex- 
perience in case studies. Its use would 
have been much broader if at least one of 
the ten cases had followed the theatrical 
dialogue method all the way through the 
case without any descriptive narrative 
except as a separate section. This would 
have provided inexperienced groups with 
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a ready-made example as a starter before 
moving into the creative dialogue situa- 
tions. For example, “A School in Transi- 
tion” is already in the desired dialogue 
form, but the format is such that it is 
difficult to see at a glance the change of 
speakers. And perhaps most of the 
speeches are too long for a beginner to be 
able to sustain a feeling of the dramatic 
movement involved. 

Robert L. Martin 

Odessa College 

Odessa, Texas 


A Handbook for the New Teacher, by 
Willard Abraham (60 pp.; Rinehart; 
$1.00). 


Every now and then pleasant and help- 
ful little books come our way and we profit 
from them greatly. Professor Abraham 
brings us such a work in the form of a 
warmly written get-acquainted handbook 
for new teachers. Although it was written 
primarily for beginning elementary school 
teachers, many of the problems and much 
of the advice is applicable to secondary 
school personnel as well. From the first 
page the author gently takes the ap- 
prehensive, inexperienced teacher by the 
hand and systematically proceeds to alle- 
viate the:fears and anxieties by introduc- 
ing the newcomer to the adventure of 
teaching. The damp hands, dry throat, 
and pounding heart return to normal as 
the teacher begins to feel more at home 
and gain much needed insight into the 
field he is entering. 

The author does not build a dream 
house for the new teacher. He gives a real- 
istic appraisal of the educational system 
with its moments of excitement, ac- 
complishment, satisfaction, as well as 
frustration and monotony. He makes you 


feel “as if you were there.” As the author 
describes the ins and outs of education, 
from the twinkling eyes of wiggling, active 
youngsters to the more complicated ele- 
ments in the hierarchy of education, the 
reader begins to visualize the whole pano- 
rama of new experience. The young 
teacher will be quick to notice a difference 
between theory and practice and will be 
wise to learn the necessity for personal ad- 
justment during this period of transition. 
This, the author describes with many in- 
teresting and humorous examples which 
leave unmistakably lucid picture-images 
of the problems and their possible solu- 
tions. The teacher’s relations with col- 
leagues, administrators, and children, as 
well as with parents and the community 
in general are laid out systematically and 
explained so that the end result will be 
both understood and profitable to all 
concerned. 

Professor Abraham warns young edu- 
cators to beware of falling into twenty- 
five year ruts! Devise a system for your- 
self to insure maximum professional 
growth. One of the greatest mistakes a 
teacher can make is to assume that his 
education has ended with procurement 
of a college degree. He urges the teacher 
to read widely, understand this age and 
its problems, and relate them to the 
American educational needs. Remem- 
ber, you are not a finished product, he 
cautions. Read, do research, and write. 
Never assume that you have nothing to 
contribute. Keep up with journals in your 
field, attend summer workshops, extension 
classes, and educational conventions 
whenever possible. Participate in com- 
munity activities and organization. In gen- 
eral, avoid stagnation! Enrich your life 
by continued proper education—you have 
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no right to deny the children the fruits of 
educational relationships which can come 
only “with adults who live richly.” 

The running theme throughout the 
book concerns the teacher’s constant re- 
sponsibility to the children—to the lead- 
ers of our next generation, “the persons in 
whose care we leave everything.” If you 
are unhappy with your work or cannot 
meet the needs of the age because of lack 
of ability or lack of desire, then do the 
children, the school, the nat‘un, and your- 
selves the favor of searching elsewhere for 
a life’s pursuit. Such challenge can be un- 
derstood only in the light of constant 
devotion and sacrifice to the cause of edu- 
cation and democracy. Through the years 
your problems will be many and varied. 
You may be confronted with everyday 
realities ranging from low salary, back- 
biting gossip, rigidity of curriculum, in- 
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adequate leadership, subjective claptrap, 
and indecipherable test results, to the daily 
dilemma of coping with children who 
may have IQ’s both lower and higher than 
your own. Gripe a little, dream a little, 
gossip a little, but never forget that the 
training and the 
positiveness of your attitudes will be re- 
flected directly in the future of the thou- 
sands of children who will be depending 
on you. Can this be said of any other 
profession ? 

You have become an active, important, 
and indispensable participant in the great- 
est public school experiment in the history 
of mankind. It needs the best blood and 
brains that the nation can provide. 


Luis M. Morton, Jr. 


Odessa College 
Odessa, ‘Texas 
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